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GOOD IN EYERTTHING. 



CHAPTER I. 



At that very hour, as thougH some winged 
sprite had borne along the echo of the deadly 
strife silently raging there — the herald of 
death and woe — Mrs. Truman stood at the 
window in the gallery, her faithful heart as- 
sailed with an unknown dread, and bemoan- 
ing to its very core, the cause, whatever it 
might be, tearing rudely and mercilessly all 
solemnity and decorum from the last hours 
of him, over whose bed the grisly hand was 
fast descending, to which the final summons 
had been given. 

VOL. II. B 
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Two hours since, Sir Andrew had awak- 
ened from a long and tranquil sleep. She 
had watched by the bed-side, and so still 
was his breathing, that once she listened 
tremblingly, believing that the spirit had 
gently flown. Frederick had been there too 
— ^he had not been absent from the room 
since his firiends' visit — and feeling weary 
had only just left as the sufferer awoke. 
He looked up at his good nurse, almost 
cheerfully, and his speech, which had been 
much affected, appeared to have recovered a 
little, as he answered in reply to her enquiry 
of how he felt, that * He was better.' She 
placed him comfortably, and was giving him 
a cup of tea, which he fancied, when Miss 
Mabel, who had come into the room, on 
hearing he was awake, dismissed her. This 
was such a usual occurrence that at any 
other time good Mrs. Truman would have 
departed in silence; now, however, that 
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her master was so near bis end — bi such 
imminent danger, she said, with much spirit, 
for her — 

^^ That she thought it would be best, not 
to trouble him about anything now." 

Her observation was received with cold 
disdain. 

She had paced the gallery, for she could 
not rest far from the room, where she 
feared she might soon be called, suddenly, 
to perform the last office for the dying. 
Frederick had been to her once, telling 
her to let him know directly when Miss 
Mabel's conference was over with his 
grandfather, and then retired to his own 
room. There had been a continued mut- 
tering, like the constant dropping of water ; 
it lasted so* long, that Mrs. Truman had 
twice been to the door to ascertain if this 
ceaseless talking was annoying to the sink- 

b2 
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ing man. She concluded once, that Miss 
Mabel was reading something to him ; but 
then she could hear, at intervals, though 
very indistinctly, his poor broken voice in 
turn. Old John, the butler, had been up- 
stairs several times, hardly less anxious 
than herself. At length, the bell rang, and 
she turned the handle of the door ; but it 
was locked. The voice of Miss Mabel from 
within, desired her to request Mr. Beresford 
to come instantly to his grandfather. 

A few minutes after Frederick had gone 
in, Mabel passed across the gallery. There 
was a look of satanic triumph in her eye, 
which the housekeeper remarked. Still 
lingering near the door, Mrs. Truman heard, 
after some minutes, Frederick's voice raised, 
as in appeal; and, at length, to such a 
pitch of distraction, that again did she bend 
her head to the door; and, impelled by 
strong wonderment and pity for her young 
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master's distress^ she applied hec eye to the 
keyhole. She could distinguish him on his 
knees by the bed^ his arms stretched out 
towards Sir Andrew, in extreme agitation 
and excitement. " Oh ! spare me," escaped 
from him. A rattling noise was heard from 
the bed, and the bewildered housekeeper, 
unable to restrain herself any longer, opened 
the door. The old man's arm was also 
raised with an air of denunciation ; his face 
was livid, stamped with the hue of death. 
" Cvrv-se ! — cu-r-se ! — cu-r-se V* issued from 
his lips. 

Frederick, in a voice of agony, almost 
screamed — 

"I will!— I wiU!— oh, God help 
me !" 

^' What is all this ?" exclaimed the alarmed 
Truman. 

" Woman, begone !" said the old man. 

" Oh, my dear master ! — my dear master ! 
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bave pity upon your poor grandson ; he will 
do all ! — all ! — everything I know ! — do not 
curse him !" 

"Get a priest! — quick 1'^ fell from Sir 
Andrew's lips. 

She flew to send for Mr. Graham : the 
thought that he wished him to pray with 
him before he died, spurred her on, and also 
the man who jumped upon a horse directly 
and galloped to the valley. 

Old John came rushing up the stairs; 
but the door was again fastened. Frederick 
was in his own room, on his knees, groaning 
in despair ; and the guUty one had usurped 
his place once more. She opened the door, 
and said, composedly, that it was Sir An- 
drew's wish to be quite quiet till the clergy- 
man arrived ; but John would, nevertheless, 
have enforced his ingress, had not Sir 
Andrew said, " Let no one enter." 

He thought his young master's grief only 
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natural, at such a time, and did not like to 
intrude upon it. But Mrs. Truman begged 
admittance ; and then besought him to tell 
her the meaning of the dreadful scene he 
had witnessed. His reply, intercepted by 
bursts of outraged feeling, was, that she had 
(mother yet^ more fearful^ to witness. " But 
fnind^ good Truman, as you value your soul, 
silence ! — silence as of the grave ! Give 
me your oath !" 

She gave it. Then he told her that she 
was to be the only witness of his wedding 
that night, with his cousin Mabel. 

'* You wed that wretched *' 

^^ Hold ! not a word, by name alone shall 
it ever be ; and upon these terms, and these 
alone, would I submit to the deadly con- 
tract, that it shall be proclaimed to no 
living body till a month shall have expired 
after my grandfather^s body is put into the 
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earth.'' He shuddered. ^' Until then she 
bears her own name.'* 

" But why ! — ^why !" Truman began. 

^^ Again, silence !'' he commanded. 

" Poor Miss Helen *' was on her tongue ; 
but, using all her forbearance, she was silent. 

He walked up and down, like one in 
frenzy, and she knelt; and, clasping his 
^ees, whispered — " Tour dear mother will 
intercede for you in heaven.'* 

The words acted like magic ; he laid his 
head upon the lowly bosom that had pil- 
lowed it in childhood ; and his tears fell 
like rain. 

When calmer, he gave her an outline of 
all that had passed; and soon the diabolical 
plot, which had been working for so long, 
was plain before her. 

Mr. Graham was closeted with Sir 
Andrew a good half-hour before the com- 
pact was sealed, unblessed by man, and 
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still more hateful and unholy in the sight 
of God. They stood at the foot of the bed 
of death — ^the worthy vicar in consternation 
at the strange and unaccountable proceed- 
ing he had been called upon to ratify. 

The old man had been propped up with 
pillo^ All saw that his race was nearly 
run, his time expiring; Mabel, the most 
so, as she stood there, in her robe of white, 
to be given by the Word of God to the 
youth beside her, 

Mrs. Truman had tried in vain for self- 
possession ; she stood behind them, and her 
sobs mingled with, and almost drowned at 
times, the tremulous voice of the reader. 

It was an awful scene. Gradually the 
old man's breath seemed abating; it be- 
came hard and irregular. Frederick had 
placed the ring— his mother's rmg— upon 
the polluted finger, blood-red with crime. 
The following prayer had just began, when 
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the old housekeeper, ignorant of the real 
truihy as all were, yet could not follow, in 
what appeared to her, such desecration — 
gazed with tearful eyes towards the window 
at the pale moonbeam stealing through the 
Venetian, looking like * Pity ' for the victim 
of such foul conspiracy. She distinctly saw 
the face of Paul, the idiot, peering through 
the blind, in mute astonishment at the spec- 
tacle before him. He was gone in a mo- 
ment. How long he had been there, she 
could have no idea ; but she thought to her- 
self, "Then I am not poor Master Frede- 
rick's — only witness, after all ; but he is as 
good as none — that's a great comfort. Oh ! 
might this woman die before the knot 
ahould be tied ! May he keep his word." 

The prayer was here interrupted by the 
last struggles of Sir Andrew, and soon after 
changed into one for the dead. 

Before leaving the house, the good minis- 
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ter, taking Frederick's hand, assured him 
that the secrecy he had been bound to by 
Sir Andrew should be held inviolable by 
him. He made no remark in reference to 
its motive, or to the late celebration at so 
unseasonable a period ; perceiving that any 
allusion to what had taken place would only 
have added to the inconcealable misery of 
him, whom he addressed, but departed, say- 
ing within himself — ^* Better have hung a 
mill-stone round his neck, and cast himself 
into the sea." 

And what did Frederick do ? When all 
was still and soundless — when the corpse 
was laid out — and the moon had fled from 
the chamber, awed and solemnized as the 
abode of Death, he crept to the lifeless 
form, threw himself beside it, and prayed 
God to take him too. 

Henry Monmouth started by the first 
train in the morning, and it was not till 
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after he had gone, that the rest of the family 
and all the people m the valley heard of the 
death of Sir Andrew. Mr. Monmouth's was 
the first note of sympathy and inquiry sent 
to the ^ Hall.' The message returned was 
the same to everybody : — " Sir Frederick 
Beresford's compliments, and he was as well 
as could be expected." 

It was with a very heavy heart that 
Helen went about the finishing-touch to the 
packing that day, and with one no lighter 
that she stepped into the railway-carriage 
the next morning at D . 

There was an old woman sat opposite to 
Helen chumping biscuits and apples, pretty 
nearly the whole way ; she had very few 
teeth, and little round eyes, which were so 
screwed up, that at times they were lost 
altogether. Helen supposed that she was 
near-sighted, and looked at her in amaze- 
ment, as she grinned with delight at each 
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new comer, and seemed to enjoy herself 
exceedingly. Helen wondered if she had 
ever known a care. Poor thing ! perhaps 
she had had so many, that she had become 
hardened, and could not feel them. 

A young lad whom they knew, going to 
the next station for a day's fishing, com- 
pleted the party. Emily and her father 
were soon in deep discussion on the proper- 
ties and pleasures of angling. 

This boy's place was taken by a very 
dejected looking young woman, who sat 
back in the comer, and very soon took 
from her little bag, a book, which she 
appeared to read, although Helen saw that 
her eyes were often stationary over the 
page, and that her thoughts were not 
there. 

Our heroine had an innate habit of study- 
ing physiognomy and character. In the 
present instance, she came to the conclusion 
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that this young person, who had a lady's 
face, in great ill-keeping with her common 
attire, was some poor governess, who was 
going U) a fresh situation — I don't think 
she was far wrong. There were lines of 
sweetness about her mouth, and the eye 
only wanted the light of joy to render 
it equally attractive. Helen wondered if 
she had ever known happiness — poor thing ! 
She had long fed on sorrow, that was 
evident. 

When they had got about half way to 
London, they had to change carriages. 
While standing on the platform, Helen 
whispered to her father — " How miserable 
that poor girl looks I" 

" Does she, my love ? — I really haven't 
remarked her; but I think I know one 
who does not look very different herself. 
It is a comfort, Helen, to think we are 
not the only tried ones." 
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"It may be, but I scarcely know if 
it is right to think that. Her suflTerings 
may have > been far worse than ours — 
poor creature !'' 

For the remainder of the journey, the 
object of Helen's solicitude, who was again 
seated in the same carriage with the 
Monmouths, kept her veil down, which 
was 80 thick, you could not trace her 
features plainly through it. Helen was 
afraid she had observed her scrutiny, and 
blushed at her apparent rudeness. In- 
deed, she felt almost inclined to apologise, 
for she would not hurt her feelings for 
the world. 

There is something in railway travel- 
ling very exhilarating, and the little party, 
Helen included, felt the better for their 
journey, when they arrived at its termi- 
nation. 

They were met by Henry, and Mr. 
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Ross. They then went on to a friend of 
Mrs. Monmouth's, at whose house thej 
remained until the time arrived for them 
to go on board the ^ Emerald.' There 
we must leave them, to get inured to the 
rocking and tossing, the rough breeze, 
and salt spray; while we turn to a 
darker page of our history. 

Sad, silent; and alone, sits the mourner! 
The funeral is over — there had been 
George and his brother, and Mr. Grey, 
in the first coach. In the second, (there 
were but two) was a dbtant relation from 
London, Mr. Graham, Wilton, and Dr. 
Baines — the private carriages following. 
Greorge had returned home with his brother 
— ^he had offered to remain with Sir Frede- 
rick, but he, whose secret misery, made his 
exterior cold, bad declined his company, 
saying, he preferred solitude in his grief 

At the grave, when all were bending over 
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it, and Frederick's ejes were tearless^ £i>r 
the channel at his heart was frozen. Just 
as the coffin was lowered into the earth, 
some one had pulled his cloak behind, he 
tamed — it was the idiot. The mob of poor 
people around, had buiried him away. But 
Frederick had then recalled to his mmd, 
what hia anguish had caused him to forget — 
that in the morning, Freeman told him tliat 
the poor Carters' were in great distress about 
their boy — that he had been away in bis 
stmnge wanderings the whole of one night, 
and had returned in the morning — speech- 
less — that he had been dumb ever since. 
Mrs. Carter had taken him to Dr. Baines, 
who had given it as his opinion that some 
fright of a very startling nature, had been 
the cause of this sudden calamity. It was 
true, as the poor mother said, he could not 
talk as others did — still, at times, they 
VOL. II. C 
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oiftriaged to make out what they concladed 
be meant 

lliere bad been a look in the dull eye 
that haunted Frederick, and now that all 
wa« finkhed; and the dreary day declming, 
be stepped forth, for the first time since 
death bad called there, and sauntered into 
the wood. He bad scarcely entered the 
dark foliage, when the idiot stood before 
bim, and taking a soiled and crumpled 
letter out of his pocket, held it to him. 
Cruibed as it was, the seal had not been 
broken. Frederick opened it, and read — 

" Don't forget to do as I told you. Im- 
mediately that he has secureyd the prize, 
and is safe ofi^, make the best of your way 
back to Wales; do not wait for him at 

H , nor yet at , for I may alter 

my plans about keeping him. The rest of 
the money shall be duly sent." 

The handwriting was that of Mabel. My 
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pen fails me to depict the transition in his 
soul, from stern and bitter feeling, into 
acute apprehension and desire for convic- 
tion, to fears aroused within his mind, too 
horrible for conception. 

Paul pulled him by his coat sleeve, and 
started on his usual flight. Frederick raced 
after him, and at length managed, bj 
placing his arm within his own, to keep 
him within bounds ; but the idiot's gestures 
were awfuUy eager to press forward, and 
angry at being delayed. Frederick tried to 
keep his pace with all his might, but had 
many a time to hold him by main force, 
while he regained his breath. Through 
tangled thicket and dense copse, they pur- 
sued their way for such a distance that 
Frederick began to imagine it a fruitless 
errand; but the vehemence of the idiot 
urged him on. Presently, torn by the 

c2 
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hwAieBf harassed and exhausted, he was 
allowed to stop. 

He knew now, from what he had heard 
of the place, that this must be 'Black 
Bush/ A little further on, there is a 
mound of fresh-dug earth; quantities of 
wild'flowers, of varied hue, were stuck all 
akmt it; some were quite withered, look- 
ing as though they had been gathered for 
some time — some were dying, but others 
fresh put in. 

A spade rests against the tree. Paul 
moves all the flowers, the dead and dying, 
as tenderly as though they were little chil- 
dren, whose souls, in his obscurity, he be- 
lieves them to be — raises the loose mould, 
and begins to dig. 

Frederick stands like one petrified ; but 
his eye-balls are starting from his head as 
he discovers, too truly, it is the form of the 
boy, Malcolm Lee ! All rushes headlong 
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now to his horrified senses. And she's his 
wife ! There is but one course for him to 
pursue; he will keep her secret; he will 
not betray her ; but there must be imme- 
diate separation for ever. He will see her 
before he leaves. That night he will lay bare 
before her his knowledge of her infamy, 
and couple her name with murderess I And 
then will he fly, for the air he breathes is 
pestilence ! 

There is a great commoti(m at Belmore. 
There is airing and sorting of linen, and 
packing portmanteaus and bags. Old John 
tells them in the servants' hall, that ^' he is 
very glad his honour's made up his mind to 
go away for a time, as he's sure his loss was 
a-preying on his mind; but he thinks he 
might have waited till the morning — only, 
to be sure, night was the time to be 
scared.'^ The valet is as busy about his 
clothes, or more so, than his master's ; for 
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he c.hiriks he may safely leave all to Mrs. 
Truman, who seems so anxious that Sir 
Frederick should have all his little com- 
forts, as she calls them. Poor soul! she 
had asked no question, but she had divined 
that something terrible had happened, when 
her master had come into her room, and 
told her that he must have everything put 
in readiness immediately, for he had re- 
ceived bad news from the south of France, 
and he intended travelling thither as speed- 
ily as possible. She knew that he had 
received a letter that day from one of his 
mother's relations, residing there ; but she 
also knew that he had just come out of his 
wife's room, where he had been barely five 
minutes ; and that when he took her hand, 
and said, "Truman, I rely implicitly on 
you, whatever may occur — and much may 
of a dreadful nature, when I am gone — ^be 
careful, and guard strictly from prying eyes 
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and ears, my wretched fate." He looked 
ten years older than he had done a few 
hours ago. 

" I will," was her answer ; and she kept 
her word. 

Sir Frederick had gone by the train that 
left D at ten o'clock. 

All is still and hashed again at Belmore. 
Mrs. Truman is about going to rest, she has 
put all in order in her master's room, and left 
it as neat as though he occupied it still. 
Good woman, her spirit is in prayer for his 
welfare. 

She had been reading to all the house- 
hold, as she has done every night since Sir 
Andrew was disabled, and since his death. 

They are all . retired for the night, with 
the exception of Mabel's waiting-maid, who, 
having been kept up a full hour later than 
usual, is getting very sleepy and impatient. 
She has been twice to the door, wondering 
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that this young person, who had a lady's 
face, in great ill-keeping with her common 
attire, was some poor governess, who was 
going tt) a fresh situation — I don't think 
she was far wrong. There were lines of 
sweetness about her mouth, and the eye 
only wanted the light of joy to render 
it equally attractive. Helen wondered if 
she had ever known happiness — poor thing ! 
She had long fed on sorrow, that was 
evident. 

When they had got about half way to 
London, they had to change carriages. 
While standing on the platform, Helen 
whispered to her father — " How miserable 
that poor girl looks I" 

" Does she, my love ? — I really haven't 
remarked her; but I think I know one 
who does not look very different herself. 
It is a comfort, Helen, to think we are 
not the only tried ones." 
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"It may be, but I scarcely know if 
it is right to think that. Her sufferings 
may have been far worse than ours — 
poor creature!" 

For the remainder of the journey, the 
object of Helen's solicitude, who was again 
seated in the same carriage with the 
Monmouths, kept her veil down, which 
was so thick, you could not trace her 
features plainly through it. Helen was 
afraid she had observed her scrutiny, and 
blushed at her apparent rudeness. In- 
deed, she felt almost inclined to apologise, 
for she would not hurt her feelings for 
the world. 

There is something in railway travel- 
ling very exhilarating, and the little party, 
Helen included, felt the better for their 
journey, when they arrived at its termi- 
nation. 

They were met by Henry, and Mr. 
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She had long fed on sorrow, that was 
evident. 

When they had got about half way to 
London, they had to change carriages. 
While standing on the platform, Helen 
whispered to her father — " How miserable 
that poor girl looks I" 

" Does she, my love ? — I really haven't 
remarked her; but I think I know one 
who does not look very different herself. 
It is a comfort, Helen, to think we are 
not the only tried ones." 
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"It may be, but I scarcely know if 
it is right to think that. Her sufferings 
may have > been far worse than ours — 
poor creature!" 

For the remainder of the journey, the 
object of Helen's solicitude, who was again 
seated in the same carriage with the 
Monmouths, kept her veil down, which 
was so thick, you could not trace her 
features plainly through it. Helen was 
afraid she had observed her scrutiny, and 
blushed at her apparent rudeness. In- 
deed, she felt almost inclined to apologise, 
for she would not hurt her feelings for 
the world. 

There is something in railway travel- 
ling very exhilarating, and the little party, 
Helen included, felt the better for their 
journey, when they arrived at its termi- 
nation. 

They were met by Henry, and Mr. 
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get Stronger/' said Helen, her heart beating 
a good deal under that folded paper, that 
always lay there — her talisman* ^^ So you 
mast be Mrs. Ross, please." 

Emily coloured, and laughed. "Well, 
then, there is an English family, Mr. and 
Mrs. Fielding, their two daughters, and 
Miss Hemington, whom they are taking out 
as governess for the youngest — a nice little 
girl, called Clara, about nine years old, I 
should think — and these are all, besides 
ourselves." 

" Are they nice people, the Fieldings ?" 
" He seems a pleasant man, rather pom- 
pous ; but she looks right down proud, and 
so does Miss Fielding, as if the ground — or 
rather the deck — were not good enough for 
them to walk on. I could forgive their 
nonsense better, but they do treat that 
poor Miss Hemington so badly — I mean 
disdainfully. As mamma says, they need 
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not be quite on an equality with her, but 
they may still be civil to her." 

'^ Why not on equality ? Is she not 
lady-like? I should think she must be 
clever, or they would not have engaged her 
to teach their child — such people as, from 
what you say, I should imagine them to be." 

" Yes, I'm sure she's clever ; and, for 
my part, I agree with Henry, and think 
her really more lady-like than the Field- 
ings ; but mamma says she wants style, 
which you cannot expect in people of that 
sort. I think myself it is only her coarse 
dress, and being without any ornaments, 
not even a brooch, that makes mamma say 
that. She is very poor, because Mrs. 
Fielding told mamma that she had taken 
her purely out of charity. She said thait it 
had been her intention to leave Clara in 
England for some years longer, till her 
education was completed ; but that her 

VOL. II. D 
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eldest daughter haying finished hers, she 
conld not bear leaving the little one alone 
for so long; so that was the reason they 
were encumbered with the young person 
during the voyage. I couldn't help laugh- 
ing when mamma told me what she said, 
because^ instead of being an incumbrance, 
she really does a servant's part sometimes ; 
besides dressing and undressing Clara, she 
does Miss Fielding's hair, and many other 
little things I should be ashamed to ask her 
to do ; and then she don't get any kindness 
in return. But mamma thinks rather dif- 
ferently ; although, as I said before, they 
carry it too far, and put on her a great deal, 

still, she says, Mrs. Fielding knows well 
how to carry herself, and is altogether a 
veay sensible woman. I think she likes 
Miss Fielding, too." 

^^ I am afraid it is more than I shall do, 
if she oppresses the poor y^' said Helen. 
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" No, I never thought for a minute that 
you would ; but I think you will like Miss 
Hemington very much — she is so good- 
natured. You know that collar I began to 
embroider; she has nearly finished it for me." 

" I wonder if she would come to see me/' 
said Helen, who was beginning to look very 
fatigued. 

Emily noticed it, and replied — "Not now, 
dear Helen. Papa would scold me for talk- 
ing so. It is time for you to take your 
medicine, and then you must have a nap ; 
but I'm sure Miss Hemington will come to 
you, ana sit with you to-morrow ; for when 
you were very ill, she wanted to watch by 
you in the night, that we might aU have 
rest. Papa has liked her, and pitied her 
ever since ; but he refuses her kind offer, 
because he knows, as we all do, your aver- 
sioib to the presence of strangers when you 
are unwell." 

d2 
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Helen took her medicine, and then set- 
tled herself for a doze, that she migbt be 
r^reshed towards the evening, when her 
brother always came to sit with her for an 
hour. Hitherto she had not been able, or 
allowed to talk much ; but, to-night, she 
wanted to ask his opinion about the persons 
Emily had named, feeling that her mind was 
more akin to her own, and that she should 
bo better able to prepare herself for encoun- 
tering each of them. Pulled down by ill- 
ness and confinement, she dreaded the eyes 

she knew not to gaze upon her ; for the 

« 
sorrow at her heart made her jealous of 

observation. He understood all she felt on 

that point, she knew ; and though all they 

did say was ever relative to the Future, still 

there was u magnetic influence in the unity 

of their feelings for the Past. 

In the afternoon of the following day, 

Kmily brought Miss Hemerton to Helen, 
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and introduced her. Strange, that a faint 
glimmer in the mind of the latter, during 
the conversation with her sister, the dfty 
before, should prove correct Helen imme- 
diately recognized her fellow-traveller in the 
train, on the day they left home. Whether 
suffering had changed Helen's appearance, 
or whether the governess had been too ab- 
sorbed in her own troubles, to make any 
comment on the other occupants of the car- 
carriage, she had no recollection of Helen 
till our heroine recalled to her mind her 
own investigation, and, as she termed it, 
"want of courtesy, that occasioned the other 
to draw her veil ; at least to that cause she 
had attributed the action. The relation of 
this little incident re-awakened in Miss 
Hemington's mind all her own feelings on 
that day, now she had vainly endeavoured 
to crush her sorrow at leaving a country in 
which, God knows, she had had but little 
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enjoyment, and where she should leave no 
one to regret her absence. She well re- 
membered now having found Helen's inquir- 
ing eyes fastened on her face, and how she 
had tried to bury her attention in her book 
for the remainder of the way. Not having 
noticed anything beside those large speaking 
orbs ; nor had the others remarked in the 
least the countenance of the pale, unobtru- 
sive stranger. 

They soon became friends; indeed, the 
mind of Lucy Hemington was the first, be- 
longing to her sex, that Helen had found 
responsive to her own. Perhaps ^Pity' 
might have paved the way for ' Friendship.* 
Miss Hemington was an orphan, having 
been bereft of both parents in early child- 
hood. Her father had held an office in the 
Bank of England : his income died with 
him, and he left her, consequently, dependent 
upon his widowed sister, who had brought 
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her up ; but, having three daughters of her 
owDy and being by no means rich, and, 
moreover, of a mean and sordid dispositioi), 
had ever looked upon her poor niece in the 
light of a great intruder. Beneath a calm 
exterior, Lucy Hemington possessed a very 
warm heart, and a spirit equally so ; but 
she had been taught in adversity the hard 
though useful lesson of subduing it ; still, it 
had prompted her, at last, to seek the means 
of sustenance, independently of those whose 
conduct so plainly told her that they loved 
her not, and upon whom she had been so 
long a burthen. She told Eate, also in 
confidence, how little her first step had bet- 
tered her condition — ^how ardently she pined 
for some one to care for her — ^that she would 
do all required of her without a murmur 
during the voyage ; but that, as soon as it 
was ended, she would endeavour to obtain a 
situation in a kinder family. 
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There is generally a sort of free-masonry 
exiHting between one loaded heart and 
another; and Lucy Hemington's soon si- 
lently made the discovery of the pressure of 
a heavy weight in Helen's. This acknow- 
ledged link became their bond of friendship. 

In a short time, Helen was well enough 
to walk on the deck between her father and 
brother ; and then the fresh breeze, fanning 
her cheek and invigorating her frame, soon 
rendered her able to do without their aid. 
It was very delightful, in fine weather, to 
sit and watch the sparkling waves rolling 
one over th^e other, and the sea-gulls glit- 
tering in the sun-rays ; but there is much 
monotony at sea — day after day, the same 
limited view of sky and water — and Helen 
longed very ardently to behold the green 
fields and bright flowers again. 

Mr. Eoss had been most assiduous in his 
attentions, when she first mingled with the 
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company ; but, to the amusement of Emily, 
and much to her private satisfaction, Helen 
invariably put on her most solemn manner 
whenever he addressed her, so that, after a 
little while, he came to the conclusion, as 
Mrs. Monmouth bad predicted, that, beau- 
tiful as she certainly was, she was by far 
too wise for him ; and the flirtation between 
EmUy and him increased greatly in conse- 
quence, till it was plainly visible to all on 
board, how matters were likely to terminate 
between them. 

Meanwhile, with fair weather and wind 
in favour, the vessel made rapid progress ; 
and soon the shores of the romantic land, for 
which she was bound, appeared to the ad- 
miring view. 

There is one little occurrence I have 
omitted, which took place a few weeks be- 
fore our travellers arrived at their destination. 

Little is known of Miss Remington ; 
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fltill^ as we shall meet her again^ though at 
a distant period, it may be satisfactory to 
hear that, upon her humble career, a 
brighter light was dawning. The cross old 
couple we have spoken of, had, curiously to 
state, taken a great fancy to her ; she had 
managed, more than once, without any pre- 
sumption, to put things right and restore 
concord between them ; and their good 
opinion of her had been greatly increased 
by tbe circumstance of the old gentleman 
having a more violent attack than usual of 
his testy complaint, and the fact of her 
waiting upon him with much patience and 
cheerfulness whenever she could be spared 
by her employers, much to the relief of the 
old lady, who could not bear being near 
him or doing anything for him at such 
times. They both talked her merits over 
one day, when in a very congenial mood, 
and agreed she would be a great acquisition 
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to their establishment. They had no 
children ; so we think they were right in 
their conjectures ; for, very likely by this 
proceeding, the presence of a third party, 
and her influence over them, much of their 
iU-humour might be appeased. Let us hope 
that it was so, and that she may fulfil part 
of her mission in consoling and guiding this 
deluded pair into' a more tranquil channel ; 
that through her agency they may pass the 
remainder of their days in peace with them- 
selves and their God ; and, then, if no other 
portion be allotted to her, she will not have 
lived in vain I But there was another speck 
shone brilliantly on the horizon of her 
* Future,' Henry Monmouth could — aye, 
did — feel the due value of a true gem, al- 
though its (Setting was not gorgeous. 

The old couple with whom Lucy had 
agreed to reside, intended remaining in 
British India only for a few months ; but 
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much can be settled and arranged in that 
time. We will not anticipate ; time reveals 
all things. 

On the first arrival in India, every 
thinking mind — every soul impressed by 
the beauties of creation — must be struck 
with admiration at the scene of romance 
around them ; the sparkling river, with its 
picturesque and various vessels, from the 
rude boat with its thatched roof, to the 
golden barge of state; the graceful palm 
trees, shadowing the matted villages; the 
stillness of the pagodas ; the strange aspect 
of the men and animals — all new to the 
English mind ; the aromatic odour of each 
herb and plant — the difierent manners and 
customs of the people — all and everything 
a species of another nature of existence. 

Helen was enchanted, a sense of natural 
enjoyment stole over her, such as she had 
never felt before ; and forcing back retro- 
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spection, doubt, and uncertainty, to slumber 
for a time, she gave herself up to the intense 
pleasure of the contemplation of the objects 
around. 

As soon as they had landed, our party 
were escorted by Mr. Ross to the house of 
his uncle, the colonel, at Chowringhee ; 
which is the European portion, and most 
fashionable part of Calcutta. 

They were received by the old Colonel and 
his buxom lady, with the utmost kindness 
and cordiality. They had no children of 
their own, but were almost as devoted to 
their nephew, as though he had been their 
son ; and therefore they were delighted at 
this opportunity of giving him pleasure, by 
the good cheer they could bestow upon his 
friends. 

They were both great talkers, and quite 
as fond of jokes, or rather what they called 
jokes, as Edward was. The clamour and 
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their resoepaxL TtsszskOfia Heicsi of a hsni- 
caoe zfyer ^ calxa: ix v^ft^ adei^euiig, fear- 
fal contrast, tc> the 2oa>e cf pesfect hannony 
and inspiriung halioom. she bad wimeased 
without. 

Mrs Boss was a woman of ample pio- 
portioDs, and seemed to be as strong 
as her appearance warranted. She spoke 
with great volability, and literallj bawled 
if anyone else was speaking. She did not 
mean it, but she .was the \erj height of 
rudeness ; poor thing ! she was as good- 
meaning as she was, by nature, vulgar and 
ignorant (ignorant in mind, I mean), be- 
cause the trial and arguments of years 
would never have eradicated the bigoted 
opinions, or enlarged the stifled sentiments 
held therein, by the main force of stubborn- 
ness, or, as she called it, to her Mends, 
* her excessive firmness of principle.' 
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The din at the dinner-table was truly 
oppressive — all the voices were going ; in 
snch discord they sounded, that Helen, had 
she been able, without committing a breach 
of etiquette, would gladly have left them 
to the enjoyment of their discurse ; if she 
had had any appetite, the great stress upon 
her organ of hearing would have destroyed 
it entirely. Mrs. Monmouth was doing all 
in her power to make her little weak voice 
audible ; but it was perfectly drowned by 
that of her indefatigable hostess. Emily 
was in her glory, and seated by Edward 
Boss, they both joined in to the utmost of 
their ability. What was the subject of 
conversation, Helen was for a long time 
at a loss to understand ; at last, she noticed 
that her father's cheek turned pale. He 
had been endeavouring to speak for some 
minutes, and at length had given up the 
attempt, which Helen had also observed, in 
despair of being heard. 
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In reply to some observation of Henry's, 
she heard Colonel Ross say, ^' that it was 
useless for her father to think of going to 
her Uncle Monmouth's; that he was al- 
lowed to be the richest merchant, and most 
eccentric man, in Calcutta, and what he 
made his mind up to he never swerved 
from." Again did Helen see her father try 
to put in a word — but it was useless — ^when 
Mrs. Koss took up the theme, and gave 
them to understand, in defiance of her hus- 
band, who looked anything but pleased at 
the interruption, " that she had often heard 
Mr. Monmouth say that he meant to put 
Henry into one of his largest houses ; but 

he'd be d d if he did anything else for 

one of his brother's ^ race of indolence ; ' 
that as he had brought them up in extrava- 
gance, so he might live to see its fruits." 

But this good woman, in listening to her 
own eloquence, had carried her oration a 
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little too far, and she was compelled to 
stop by the sudden indisposition of her 
guest; and now, greatly disturbed and 
angry with herself at the * unfortunate can- 
dour/ as she termed it, she took his arm, 
and hurried him into a large saloon, where 
one of the natives was soon summoned to 
turn with great briskness what appeared to 
Helen a large tree, in the middle of the 
room — in fact, a huge fan; the air it 
created being very acceptable after the 
heat and confusion of the dining apart- 
ment. 

Everything was deliciously novel, and 
Helen had now an opportunity for her 
favourite study — in the curious physiog- 
nomy of the black servants. There was not 
much to be learnt by the inspection, it is 
true, cunning being too often the predomi- 
nant expression of the features of this 
swarthy tribe ; yet did she gaze with in- 
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ter^st and compassion upon these remnants 
of a fallen race, whose spirits had been 
crushed and broken, and their power with- 
ered — ^fellow- mortals with herself, from the 
all-wonderful hand of the same Creator. 

Mr. Monmouth had been much surprised 
at what he had been told concerning his 
brother. He had never conceived the idea 
of his going into business ; hot it appeared 
that he had given his attention to mer- 
chandise many years ago. The reflection 
of his own life of idleness, with his children 
growing up around him — his want of firm- 
ness of purpose, and strength of will to 
have carried out in action his own prin- 
ciples of right against a morbid feeling of 
petty pride and folly, in allowing those 
talents and energies God had given him to 
lie dormant, and become stagnant — was 
gall and wormwood to him now ; while his 
brother, alone and childless, was amassing 
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wealth from year to year — ^perhaps, in bis 
eccentricity^ to enrich a stranger and an 
alien, in the end. 

Charles Monmouth was, at the present 
time, at his residence at Eidderpore — 
whither it was arranged Henry should go 
on the following day, explain every par- 
ticular, and smnounce to his uncle the 
arrival of his family in Calcutta. 

" Tell him all, my son, everything that 
has passed," said his father ; ^* and if he 
should in the least manner express himself 
kindly towards me, or by one sentence com- 
miserate my misfortune, I will gladly go to 
him, but not unless. I could not bear 
insult in my poverty— which is what I 
^ould fear to meet with, from all ac- 
counts.'' 

Colonel Boss, although very boisterous 
in his mirth, and loud in his speech, had 
common sense withal; and, later in the 

e2 
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evening, he withdrew with Mr. Monmonth 
apart from the gabble of his better half, 
and gave him the intelligence that the sur- 
geon of the regiment, then quartered at 
Fort William, was seriously ill; that he had 
understood from one of the officers, a few 
days back, that it was considered he would 
be unable, in all probability, to proceed to 
Dinapore, for which place they had received 
orders to embark ; and he added he would 
use all the influence in his power to pro- 
cure the post for Mr. Monmouth; and, 
should he succeed, he generously hoped 
that, during the time of preparation for the 
voyage up the river — which sometimes occu- 
pied several weeks, owing to the difficulty 
of procuring boats for such an expedition, 
and the unwillingness of the boatmen for 
the undertaking — ^that he would make his 
house a home for himself and family. 

Monmouth listened eagerly to the colo- 
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nel's description of a similar journey he 
had taken some years before; he passed 
Ughtly over its accompanying dangers, and 
dilated upon the free and easy life it se- 
cured. Had it not been for his apprehen- 
sion regarding Mrs. Monmouth and his 
daughters, his fears for their discomfort, hb 
would have felt pleased at the prospect 
before him. 

When Helen lay in her bed that night, 
with the mosquito curtains drawn around 
her, in quiet and repose, her last waking 
thought was the assurance that, however 
rough and wild the mode of travelling in 
that country might be, it would be far 
preferable to the incessant clamour and 
meaningless laughter of that evening. 
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CHAPTER III. 

The next day found Henry Monmouth at 
his uncle's bungalow at Eidderpore. The 
jalousies of the apartment into which he 
was ushered were placed so that a glimpse 
of the varied and busy scene on the river^ 
to which the garden descended, presented 
an mterestmg and ammated spectacle to 
his eye. There was a long string of vessels 
moored to the bank, heavily laden. There 
were others, of various and strange device, 
floating along; some with thatched roofs, 
like little houses ; all reminding the be- 
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holder — as he gazed through the bamboo- 
treeSy drooping mto the water — of the 
panorama of some play he had witnessed 
when he was a child. His uncle was 
smoking in the piazza, and arose from his 
recumbent posture when informed of his 
nephew's arrival. He entered the room 
with his long meerschaum in his hand, 
attired in a loose garment, like a dressing- 
gown^ of most gorgeous pattern and hues ; 
and he had an embroidered cap with a long 
gold tassel on his head. Henry had never 
expected to see him so completely trans- 
formed into a foreigner ; there was no 
vestige left of the Englishman in his ap*- 
p^arance, and he looked quite twenty years 
older than bia brother. 

There was a kind glance oft-times shot 
froQi his litt^ quick black eye, but the huge 
bushy grey brows above them lent a most 
ferocious aspect to his visage when he chose 
to lower them^ which was not seldom. 
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He extended his hand to Henry, and wel- 
comed him courteously ; then standing some 
few steps distant, examined him intently 
from head to foot, and his nephew returned 
him the compliment Mr. Monmouth's 
scrutiny seemed to give him satisfaction, 
for, begging his guest to be seated, he said, 
he hoped from henceforth he would share 
his home. 

Truly, thought Henry, is man the crea- 
ture of circumstances, as he gazed around 
upon the costly furniture and magnificent 
appendages. Here are two beings, begot 
by the same father, nurtured by the same 
mother — had entered life with the same fair 
portion, yet, had circumstances so closed 
round them, that while one lay in the very lap 
of luxury, basking in ease ; subordinates 
employed, coining very gold for his solitary 
use ; the other, on turning the hill of life, had 
found himself a beggar ; bereft of all — 
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with children depending on him for 
sustenance — ^for the necessaries of life — 
for daily bread. The one had been deter- 
minedy avaricioos, resolute, and inflexible. 
The other — ^weak, affectionate, sensitive to 
painfidness, and easily beguiled. The one 
had prospered in the ways of this world, 
and the other had fallen. Which had 

« 

realized happiness? He could not tell — 
Surely, that old man before him did not look 
as though it belonged to him. His cheek 
was sunken, and his gait feeble before 
its time. Oh Earth! what questions are 
these ! 

Probably, Monmouth observed the keen 
gaze of the young man in accordance with 
his own, for he enquired with interest con- 
cerning his voyage and subsequent pro" 
ceedings. 

Henry was embarrassed in the first 
overture of his disclosures; he gained 
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courage as he advanced, to paint his father's 
misfortunes ; purposely avoiding the pene- 
tration of the searching eye before him* 
He had gone through all, and had been 
heard in silence. Once, he had detected a 
restless, impatient movement of the gaudy 
dressing-gown; but he had arrived at 
the point of combat undisturbed, and had 
just stated that his father had acted in con- 
formity with his own well-considered opinion, 
and the opinion of all his friends in aocom** 
panying him in his emigration, and was, 
at the present moment, with his mother and 
sisters in Calcutta. This explanation prop 
duced an e£fect which he had not expected. 
** Young man !" said the old one, rising 
from his chair, " it is a subterfuge — a base 
subterfuge ! Tour father, after squandering 
his own means, and part of mine, dares to 
come over here, bringing his beggared family 
to subsist perhaps, upon what he fancies he 
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sball^ but what I swear he never shall, 
inherit ! Isn't it enough that I have taken 
you, to save you from following the same 
fool's path, off his miserable hands. I ivas 
ever ashamed of the relationship^ and now, 
I am more so than ever, when he dares 
come to me to claim it. Tell him to hasten 
back with the silly woman — his wife ! the 
sooner the better." 

** Sir !" said Henry, also rising, when he 
had sufficiently recovered from the surprise 
this unwarrantable outbreak had occasioned, 
vainly endeavouring to stifle his wrath, 
"Allow me to remind you, that those of 
whom you speak, are my parents^ and that 
no one shall, m my presence, speak of them 
thus with impunity !" 

There was a pause. The shaggy eye- 
brows were knitted so tightly over the kind- 
ling eyes, that they looked as one. 

" Boy !" said the old man, at length, " I 
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stand reproved." He held out his hand to 
Henry, who shook it, thinking the while, 
that his uncle appeared a very singular 
character. "Relate what you have to 
relate, as speedily as possible, and then 
never revert to this subject again ;" and 
Henry proceeded to tell of the kindness of 
the Ross family^ and how, through the in- 
terest of the Colonel^ his father stood a 
chance of being appointed surgeon to the 
regiment about to leave Calcutta, for Dina- 
pore. When he had finished, his uncle 
remarked, that he was glad to hear his 
father had met with friends, and stiU more 
so, that he intended leaving that part. 
He then again repeated his request, or 
rather command, that Henry should in no 
way allude to his family again. He added 
that he was a liberty to go and see them as 
often as he pleased, while they remained in 
the capital — so long as he made no mention 
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of their existence to him. Thus ended this 
first strange interview — between a man, 
and his own brother's child. 

Henry, in a few days, took up his abode 
with his uncle, and found he was treated in 
every particular, as though he had been 
his son. 

The character of this old man was an 
extraordinary one, and appeared to him, the 
more he saw of it, to be a complete study. 
Often did he think how fond that heart, 
that had been for years so isolated, would 
have become of Helen, had he but known 
her — ^how his harshness at times, would have 
softened, and melted away, beneath her 
gentle influence, and firm, persuasive elo- 
quence. But he adhered stedfastly to the 
mandate given, and did not speak, even of 
her. Indeed, his general considerate and 
attentive bearing, his desire to evince his 
gratitude, and to please his uncle, by strict 
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application to the part assigned him^ soon 
won upon the old man, and he began to 
acknowledge within himself that no such 
SOB could be the offspring of a very bad 
father ; and even to own in secret that he 
had been a little unjust — ^but he would not 
have had his confessions known for the world. 
" A little hardship/' he would say to him- 
self, ^^ will do him good. After he returns 
from this expedition, which may give him a 
lesson he don't look for in the way of rough- 
ing it, I will see what can be done.*' 

There had been two or three splendid 
entertainments given by the friends of 
Colonel Eoss, in honour of the intended 
bride ; for the wished-for offer had been 
made by Edward Koss, for the hand of 
Emily, who had become a prodigious 
favourite with her jocose aunt-elect, with 
whom she was to remain until her nuptuals 
were solemnized. Mr. Monmouth had not 
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« 

thought it consistent for either him, or Mrs. 
Monmouth, to share in revelry under the 
present circumstances ; and Helen, chiefly 
from the reluctance to receiving her ball 
attire from one whom she could not esteem, 
declined also. Not that she felt any wish 
to join in the merriment, nor any spirit to 
attend it, but she pined for a change to 
what might divert her thoughts, which were 
at times oppressive. The society she was 
now in was repulsive to her, and her first 
impression of aversion to Mrs. Eoss was 
strengthened by many little incidents which 
had occurred, displaying her utter heartless- 
ness. She was a very tyrant to the poor 
black servants, whom she confessed die 
looked upon as brutes. Helen made her 
ignorance, her excuse, for she was amiable- 
ness and liberality itself to her guests, and 
to those cf her own standing, but so 
thoughtiess in her actions, and overbearing 
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ill her speech, with seemingly no deep feel- 
ing, upon any point, that, coupled with all 
this, the very wantonness of the profusion 
around, was distasteful to a mind like 
Helen's. Emily, who had been to each 
ball, attended by her admirer. Colonel and 
Mrs. Ross, was enchanted with her life of 
gaiety. Before her parents left, Mrs. Ross 
intimated her desire to give a grand fSte. 
It was in vain that Mr. Monmouth protested 
against it. She would have it — ^it was due to 
etiquette, and must be done ; and quite 
against his inclination, he was called upon 
to participate in the arrangements. Every- 
thing was on a most lavish and superb 
scale, and the place made to look almost 
like fairyland. Emily's robe was of a deep 
rose colour, spangled with gold; and 
Helen's was to have been the same. The 
conductress of the proceedings had, in fact, 
decided upon this apparel, more on the 
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aecount of the latter, whom she looked upon 
as a kind of set off to the event ; feeling 
that all would unanimously agree upon her 
as the belle, and this bright colour, she 
thought, would contrast beautifully with her 
dark hair and transparent 43kin. But 
Helen entreated for one of plgin white 
gauze. 

After a long dissertation upon the singular 
taste of one so young and beautiful, and her 
strange opinions, in which her mother joined 
when she could make herself heard^ and 
declarations that she would for ever remain 
single, if she did not play her cards better, 
our heroine gained consent. And lovely 
she looked when the ball began. There 
were dresses all dazzling to the eye, and 
sparkling jewels shone round, but Helen, 
with her snowy bosom vieing with the robe 
she wore, shone brightest of them all. A 
wreath of ivy leaves encircled her glossy 
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hair, and her truthful face, beaming with 
intelligence, was the theme of every tongue. 
In unison with her sensitive nature, in the 
enjoyment of the music and the dance, she 
banished all care for awhile. There was 
one young lady, or rather one who still had 
a lingering hope of being considered ju- 
venile — a very great friend of Mrs. Ross's 
—who had formed a very sudden and vio- 
lent attachment to Emily. She took it 
upon herself to inform Helen, in a long 
drawl, that ^^she could not conceive the 
reason why she had not accompanied her sister 
to all the routs, and picked up a husband, 
as she had done, instead of going, with her 
father and mother, to be lost in the moan- 
tains.'* Receiving no reply, she made 
another long and senseless oration, appeal- 
ing to a gentleman who stood by, and to 

e 

whom Helen was engaged for the next 
quadrille. He, of course, agreed with the 
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antiquated belle in the great loss they had 
had in the previous entertainments. But 
finding she made no impression upon her 
other hearer, who still merely smiled with- 
out replying, she gave up Helen's conver- 
sion, and for ever after told everybody that 
that " beautiful Miss Monmouth was only 
beautiful at a distance, and that she was 
the most insipid girl in the world." 

And so tjme wore on. Poor Monmouth 
was elected in the place of the invalided 
surgeon, and they now only awaited the 
necessary preparations for the embarcation 
of the regiment, and the securing their own 
boats, &c., for the passage up the river. 

Those who have never journeyed but in 
a comfortable railway-carriage or steam- 
boat in England can form no idea of the 
travelling in India. People may talk of the 
luxury of that productive and balmy 
region, but comfort, such as belongs to our 
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own clime, is unknown there. Those who 
have experienced these truths will feel in- 
terested for the little English party about 
to launch forth and endure the same. 
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CHAPTEK IV. 

It is not the object, nor is it the intention 
of the writer of these pages to follow 
in minute detail the course of the tra« 
vellerg during their long and circuitous 
route. The reader, to gain an insight 
into the trials and afflictions through 
which our heroine was upheld and sup- 
ported by the merciful hand of the God 
whom she had ever loved, must please to 
avail himself of the swifl wing of imagina- 
tion, and transported over a lapse of quite 
twenty years from this period, must fancy 
himself in a little, elegant, lady's boudoir. 
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in our own dear native lani The dear, fresh 
air breathing, with the sunUght streaming 
through the open window ; birds twittering 
without, and sweet-scented flowers within. 
He must imagine, also, a ladj seated on a 
couch near the window, busily employed 
embroidering an infant's cap. She is near 
the mid-day of life. There are traces of 
extreme beauty in her countenance, but the 
lines under the eyes — aye, the very eye 
itself tells a tale — oft told — of ' past care ' 
— that she has not passed through the 
ordeal unscathed, though calm peace and 
rest are beaming within it now. Near her, 
on a low ottoman, sits a fair girl, some 
eight or nine years old, with long wavy 
tresses. Her face is as gentle as the large 
wax doirs in her lap, which she nurses with 
such tenderness — ^the same that had been 
treasured in a certain drawer for years. 
Be seated, courteous reader, and listen to 
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the following dialogue between the lady 
and her little girl ; at the end of which, 
the thread shall again be put to the shut- 
tle, and the narrative resumed. 

" Chowringhee, what a funny name ! and 
so you were glad to get away ; but mamma, 
how could you bear to go on that ugly river, 
with all those great strange men ? " 

" Do not call it ugly, it is most beautiful 
in parts, and were it not for its fatal dan- 
ger, I should remember it with great pleasure 
now." 

" Is it dangerous all over ? " 

" I think nowhere so dangerous as near 
Calcutta, where its tides are violent and 
rapid ; there are times, when great currents 
are driven into the Ganges by the Bay of 
Bengal, the tide rises on the sands near the 
banks an immense number of feet, more 
than I can recollect, carrying everything in 
its course." 
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" How dreadful ! were you not afraid to 

go?" 

^^ I did not know all till I was on it ; or 
rather till I Was safe off it again, perserred 
by the interposition of Him who can alone 
preserve/' 

'* Oh ! do tell me all, everything about 
it, dear mamma, you didn't meet with any 
accident going, did you?*' 

*' I will tell you all, and everything that 
desires comment, dear Ada, if you will only 
be patient, and not ask a dozen questions at 
once." 

" Well then, what did you do first when 
you left that horrid old Mrs. Ross? you 
left Aunt Emily there, didn't yoii ? did she 
like you going away, and grandpapa and 
grandmamma ? " 

" There are two or thi*ee questions 
already, you must not be in such a hurry, or 
you will confuse me." 
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^' Ob, I will promise not to ask more than 
I can help, if you will only go on mammae*' 

" Well then, after waiting, as I told you, 
till your poor grandpapa became as im* 
patient as I was to get away, we at last 
joined the regiment at the point of embaro 
ation^ and there the confusion that took 
place I shall never forget, many of the boat- 
men were found to have deserted, imd an 
impressment was obliged to be made." 

" What is an impressment ? " 

*' The act of forcing the men — ^they were 
very averse to take so long and hazardous 
a voyage. This took some time, but, when 
at len^h all was ready, the scene was 
most exciting and delightful to me-^^there 
were the budgerows." 

" What are budgerows ? " 

"Dwelling-boats, or boats we lived in, 
like little houses thatched at the top/' 

*^ Oh ! how pretty, did you have one all 
to yourself? " 
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" How dreadful ! were you not afraid to 
go?" 

^' I (lid not know all till I was on it ; or 
rather till I Was safe off it again, perserved 
by the interposition of Him who can alone 
preserve." 

* ' Oh ! do tell me all, everything about 
it, dear mamma, you didn't meet with any 
accident going, did you?*' 

*' I will tell you all, and everything that 
desires comment, dear Ada, if you will only 
be patient, and not ask a dozen questions dt 
once." 

" Well then, what did you do first when 
you left that horrid old Mrs. Ross? you 
left Aunt Emily there, didn't you ? did she 
like you going away, and grandpapa and 
grandmamma ? " 

" There are two or three questions 
already, you must not be in such a hurry, or 
you will confuse me." 
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^^ Oby I will promise not to ask more than 
I ciui help, if you will onl j go on mammaj' 

" Well then, after waiting, as I told you, 
till your poor grandpapa became as im* 
patient as I was to get away, we at last 
joined the regiment at the point of embaro 
ation^ and there the confusion that took 
place I shall never forget, many of the boat- 
men were found to have deserted, and au 
impressment was obliged to be made." 

" What is an impressment ? " 

*' The act of forcing the men — they were 
very averse to take so long and hazardous 
A voyage. This took some time, but, when 
at len^h all was ready, the scene was 
most exciting and delightful to me-^^there 
were the budgerows," 

" What are budgerows ? " 

"Dwelling-boats, or boats we lived in, 
like little houses thatched at the top/* 

" Oh ! how pretty, did you have one all 
to yourself? " 
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" How dreadful ! were you not afraid to 

go?" 

" I (lid not know all till I was on it ; or 
rather till I Was safe off it again, perserved 
by the interposition of Him who can . alone 
preserve." 

* ' Oh ! do tell me all, everything about 
it, dear mamma, you didn't meet with any 
accident going, did you?*' 

*' I will tell you all, and everything that 
desires comment, dear Ada, if you will only 
be patient, and not ask a dozen questions at 
once." 

" Well then, what did you do first when 
you left that horrid old Mrs. Ross ? you 
left Aunt Emily there, didn't yoii ? did she 
like you going away, and grandpapa and 
grandmamma ? " 

" There are two or three questions 
already, you must not be in such a hurry, or 
you will confuse me." 
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" Oh, I will promise not to ask more than 
I can help, if you will onl j go on mamma/' 

" Well then, after waiting, as I told you, 
till your poor grandpapa became as im* 
patient as I was to get away, we at last 
joined the regiment at the point of embaro 
ation^ and there the confusion that took 
place I shall never forget, many of the boat- 
men were found to have deserted, luid an 
impressment was obliged to be made." 

" What is an impressment ? " 

*' The act of forcing the men — they were 
very averse to take so long and hazardous 
a voyage. This took some time, but, when 
at length all was ready, the scene was 
most exciting and delightful to me-^^there 
were the budgerows." 

" What are budgerows ? " 

"Dwelling-boats, or boats we lived in, 
like little houses thatched at the top." 

" Oh ! how pretty, did you have one all 
to yourself? " 
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apd^then, as I told you before, the tide 
rises to an enormous height ; and there are 
shifting sands. It is even more dangerous 
further up the river for navigation. It is 
fifteen miles wide at its mouth, and much 
encumbered by shoals. The Brahmins, a 
people you have read of, consider this river 
sacred. But to return to the Sunderbunds. 
There is no house to be seen there, and it 
is infested with tigers and other savage 
beasts." 

*' Oh, how dreadful ! Weren't you very 
frightened ?" 

" I should have been, but we were such 
a large party, and our officers and men had 
such a vast number of guns, that I do not 
suppose they would have ventured to attack 
us. Still, I was most thankful when we 
got out of these wilds, for a circumstance 
occurred there of a very sad nature. The 
quantity of Hindoos we carried was very 
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great, as — I think I have often told you — 
there are so many servants employed by 
each individual in that country. The 
natives, who hold it sinful to eat anything 
that is cooked on the water, subsisted 
chiefly on the food given to the horses. 
They, equally with all the rest, appeared 
afraid to venture on shore. Tour grand- 
papa had often told us of a poor Irishman 
in one of the cook-boats, who appeared to 
be the laughing-stock of his comrades. 
Captain Maxwell, his master, was very ill 
at that time, and your grandpapa was a 
good deal in his budgerow, for the captain 
was quite confined to his cabin; indeed, 
your grandpapa feared he had cholera ; but 
we kept it very quiet, because oftentimes 
fear does more harm, in engendering di- 
sease than contagion itself. This ^ poor 
Paddy,* as he was called, was for ever play- 
ing some ridiculous trick upon his black 
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associates; more particularly one — desig- 
nated * Curly Peter' — who, it seemed, 
adhered very strictly to his superstitious 
religion, and thoroughly believed that the 
Sunderbunds belonged to the Evil One. 
One day, it appeared, the Irishman — wIk) 
was a stranger to fear, in his brag, bat as 
great a coward as the other in his heart — 
teased the black man, by every absurd arU- 
fice in his power, to go on shore with ;him. 
Peter resisted his importunities, with mopt 
becoming dignity, for some time ; but when 
hot delicious morsels were at last stuck be- 
neath his very nose, and then gobbled up 
by Paddy, who declared, * if he would only 
lay aside the only white bit o' colour in 
him,' and come with him, he would cook 
him something that should make his reyes 
water, poor Peter was overcome, and con- 
sented. All I remember pf this incident is, 
that, just as we were going to rest, there 
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was a cry raised for the two missing men ; 
and^ soon after, shot fired after shot. The 
Irishman had been seen tearing towards the 
bank in the moonlight, and then seized by 
his pursuer, a large tiger. It was too late ! 
They killed the tiger, but he had done his 
deadly work, and the poor black man never 
came back again. But if you cry, little 
Ada, I must stop here." 

" Oh ! dear mamma, I will not cry — but 
it is so shocking. I am sure you cried 
then.'' " I did, darling, bitterly ; but this 
Irishman had been warned by several of 
the officers, and by your grandpapa also. 
Poor Peter! I had often spoken to him, 
and his terrible end affected me a good 
deal.'^ 

" Was he a good man, mamma ?" 

" He seemed so, but he was rather for- 
bidding in his aspect, and surly. I think 
it was this made the Irishman single him 
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out for bia buffoonery. But tbera was a 
brother of ^ Curly Peter's,' who was one of 
your grandpapa's atteandants, of wb<Hn I 
have much to teUL Firrtly, I must meD^ 
tion his wife, for gbe waited upon joor 
grandmamma, who, I am sorry to say, had 
taken an inveterate dislike to her. In** 
deed, my mother had that notion, oomnon 
among so many, that these poor croatnroB 
were quite different to Qurselves ; and was 
very angry sometimes, when she fonnd me 
teaching the woman to read." 

^^ Did you tell h^ it was naughty to de 
so ? — IS it wrong to tell a mamma, if she 
does not do ri^ht ?" 

^' No, Ada ; no sensible moth^ woidd take 
otfence, though she felt she were to blame, 
even if a child questioned her, with all due 
respect, concerning her actions which did 
not appear right to her opening mind. 
There have been many split upon that rock. 
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Mothers too often forget they are the 
standard of every perfection to the inexpe- 
rieOiCed onderstanding of their children, and 
they shoold satisfy on every pointy if pos- 
aLble, the young aspirant to their merits." 

^^ Then, mamma, if ever I do think you 
do wrong, I will whisper in your ear, so 
that nobody else shall know it ; but I don't 
think you do/' 

" I give you free leave to do so, my sweet 
child; and you are right, indeed, in your 
caution-^for it is bitter enough to have to 
owQi to ourselves, that we discover u?r(mg 
in a paient^-^ilL we must always beapjid 
mind ^ all are imperfect on earth.' " 

*^But you didn't tell me if you told 
grandmamma?" 

^* I win tell you all about it, if you will 
only exercise that little patience of yours a 
little more. This woman, whose name was 
Dinah, had a natoral sullenness about her, 

g2 
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which was certainly far from pleasing. T 
noticed that this look and manner increased 
whenever she was ordered to do anything 
by your grandmamma. But I must be 
explicit and add, that I was not surprised 
at this, because those who regard those un- 
fortunate people in the same light with the 
brutes that perish, of course, signify the 
same in their bearing towards them, ela 
we should say to a dog, ^ Lie down/ In- 
stinct, if nothing more, soon told the Indian 
this, and her swarthy blood rose from its 
dark, unguided fountain in consequence. 
Colonel Ross had presented my mother with 
a remarkably handsome Cashmere shawl, 
which she was keeping wrapped up with the 
greatest care, often remarking how glad she 
should be when we reached Dinapore, that 
she might wear it. I have seen her lay it 
out on the bed, and stand for some minutes 
admiring it. Very frequently, if I were 
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with her, she would put it on me, that she 
might, as she said, see the effect of it better. 
One afternoon, I was sitting watching a 
quantity of boatmen, or ' dandies ' as they 
are called, all in the water, struggling to 
get a boat off a sand-bank : this was such a 
frequent occurrence, that the men, who, I 
was thinking, seemed half amphibious, took 
it all as a matter of course, and only 
shouted with all their might till it was 
adrift again. The river just there was very 
ydnding, and as the boats followed one 
another, they bumped fearfully against the 
banks. I was beginning to feel a little 
uneasy about our own, when my attention 
was quite averted by my mother approach- 
ing me, looking very white, and more agi- 
tated, I think, than I ever saw her look 
before. I was much alarmed at her appear- 
ance, and imagined that something must be 
greatly the matter. She took me by the 
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arm^ and led me into her oabin^ pointing to 
the vacant place in the chest where her 
shawl was kept — ^ It's gam ! ' she said ; and^ 
in a Toice qnite excited for her, added-^-^ 
^That animcU has taken it/ I stood for 
some minutes in doubt ; but the conyiction 
that she had taken it was very strong within 
me^ loath as I was to believe it. I had 
taught this woman to read, and she knew 
the * Lord's Prayer' and the * Belief.' I had 
also begun to teach her and her husbat&d 
together the meaning of the first chapter of 
Genesis ; and two or three pretty hymnB^ 
they also knew by heart ; therefore, you 
may suppose, Ada, that this discovery was 
pain and grief to me." 
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CHAPTER V, 

** Mr mother beg&n to talk of haying Dinah 
trhippedy and severely chastised^ should the 
dhawl be found in her possession. ^ Why 
don't you speak?' she continued. 'Ton 
stand staring into the box, as if that could 
bring it back there/ ' I was thinking, dear 
mother/ I replied, * if we only reflect, we 
cannot be surprised at this poor creature's 
theft.' * Why not ?' she asked ; ' if she was 
an English servant, she'd be sentenced to 
prison for months, and why should a black 
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wretch, like her, be let oflF? I should like to 
know. You have an extraordinary fancy 
for these nasty things, Helen.' 'I pity 
them, dear mother, very much,' I said ; 
Hhey have never been taught the know- 
ledge of their God, or the guilt they commit 
in thieving, or any other act of vice, whereas 
our English servants have. Have pity upon 
this poor woman, if she will confess her 
fault, and restore your shawl, and forgive 
her, dear mother ! ' ' Confess that she has 
taken it I She'd see the shawl, and me with 
it, in the middle of the water, before she'd 
do that. I think your father wiU agree with 
me, in having her punished, when he hears 
about it, directly.' ^ Surely, not before you 
are sure that she has it ! No, dear mother, 
indeed, that would not be right. Will you 
leave it to me to find out if she has taken 
it ; and if she repents, and asks your par- 
don, will you grant it her ?' ' You are a 
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strange girl, Helen, to like to sit so close to 
these human monkeys — I couldn't bear it/ 
^ They have the same souls as we have/ I 
said; ^ which, though their bodies are so 
black, may be whiter than snow, through 
Jesus Christ, some future day.' ^Well, 
have it your own way,' returned my 
mother, ' only, get me back my shawl, if 
you can — ^I wouldn't lose it for all the 
world ! ' So away I went, and was 
soon seated between Dinah and her hus- 
band, on the deck, with the Bible on my 
knees. A smart breeze was carrying us 
merrily along. The boats were so clumsily 
made, that it made me quite nervous to 
watch them under sail. The roofs were so 
unwieldy, that if the wind should catch 
them, I thought they must upset. We were 
now in a most beautiful part of the river, 
winding round thickly wooded hills. We 
were to halt that night at Colgong : in this 
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part there are rocks scattered here and 
there, which (coupled with the luxuriant 
and varied foliage) render the scenery truly 
enchanting. I was anxious to get this mat^ 
ter settled before we anchored ; and, telluig 
my pupils that I was going to give them a 
new lesson that day, I began reading the 
Commandments to them, explaining each 
one as I went on. When I came to the 
eighth, I looked full in Dinah's face, and 
said— >' You k/now the meaning of that, so I 
need not explain it/ She did not ansrwer^ 
but kept her eyes, looking down, upon the 
book, her thick features wearing their usual 
stubborn expression. ^Do you not know 
it, Dinah ?' I asked. * Me?— noa, Missy/ 
^ Tcu do,' I said, turning to her hU6band« 
^ Do he swre, dat ting von taks dat hisn't 
his'n-^Yy, de ippoccritel she understands 
de interpration well.' I took no notice ot 
his remark, but said I would read them 
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a very pretty story out of the * Good Book,* 
which would show them how dangerous it 
was to tell a lie ; that if we have taken any* 
thing belonging to another, and own it, and 
are sorry for our fault, God will freely for- 
^e us ; but, that if we keep it, and hide 
it, and deny that we have taken it, He will 
tery likely punish us in the same dreadful 
way as He did the wicked people, of whom 
I was going to relate. I then began the 
fifti chapter of Acts, of the hypocrisy of 
Ananias and Sapphira. When I arrived at 
the tenth versoi ^Then fell she down 
Stridghtway at his feet, and yielded up the 
ghost)' the negress started to tears, and, in 
kss time than I can teU, unfastened her 
dress in fronts and pulled out the sJiawly 
whi(di was entwined round her. Eeally, 
much as I felt for the delinquent, I could 
not help being amused at her velocity, and 
her husband's e:tclamation, ^Oh, Gorra^ 
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mighty!' She then commenced wailing 
most piteously^ and he seconded her, till I 
was obliged to touch them pretty sharply 
in order to gain their attention. ^ All this 
noise, Dinah/ 1 said, ^ can do no good. You 
most go and kneel dbney and beg God, in 
your hearty to pardon you. But first you 
must take the shawl to my mother, and ask 
her forgiveness, telling her you wiU never 
so oflFend again.' ^ Oh, Missy ! dat big white 
lady no forgive — she no like poor Dinah ! ' 
• She will forgive you, Dinah,' I said, * if you 
go to her humbly and properly ; and so will 
God, if you, in your soul, confess your 
sin and your contrition ; but not without." 

" Oh ! how I did like to see poor 
Dinah, mamma.'' 

" Poor creature I I followed her soon after, 
and found she had returned the shawl to 
my mother, who was in great delight at the 
recovery ; and then, going into my cabin^ 
saw her kneeling by my bed in prayer." 
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" Oh ! were you not glad, mama ?" 

"I was indeed — and I had far greater 
reason to be glad at her conversion in the 
sequel, as it will show for itself. 

"Months rolled by in changing scenes, 
some of which were most beautiful to con- 
template. One night we were encamped in 
quite a jungle, it was most beautifully clear 
and moonlight, but the trees were so close 
together, there seemed no air. The howl- 
ing of the jackals all night long is most 
fearful to hear, until you become accustomed 
to their screaming. The night I mentioned, 
was destined to be one of woe to a poor 
soldier and his wife, of our troop ; for these 
dreadful animals ran off with their child 
while they slept — and their only one." 

" Oh mama ! but I thought you all slept 
in tents ?" 

" So we did, my love, for the most part, 
but many of the common people did not use 
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the precaution of any covering, for you can- 
not conceive the sublimity of the climate ; 
the sky is like some richly painted ceiling, 
and looks canopy enough/' 

" How did you travel on land ?" 
^^ Sometimes on elephants — sometimes ia 
palanquins — ^the most part of the males on 
horseback ; but in April the hot winds in- 
creased to such a degree, that we were glad 
(your grandmama and I) to travel in a kind 
of large basket, with curtains drawn round 
for shelter. For the cloud of heat Ome 
winds create is insufferitbleu" 

^' Which was the most beautiful place you 
stopped at, mama?'' 

" Well, I think at the foot of the Hima- 
laya Mountains, and in the valley of Assam, 
to which they extend, which is truly 
charming, and most abundant in its cultiva- 
tion. The Himakya Mountains form the 
most elevated mountain chain in the world ; 
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%lom base and rammit oonsist of eiystalline, 
stratified rooks. Tibet is the mo6t beauti- 
M i it baa a alopiog plaioi on whioh rice 
and wbeat thrive^ and many European 
flowers* There are laanj inhabitants on 
this mountain* We pitched our tents there, 
for one night, on the rery top ; the atmos* 
phere there was quite cold« Many of the 
highest mountains are crowned with snow ; 
indeed, it is only some few, in the centre, 
which are not so^-and this raxige of white 
peaks is most grand and impo^ng. Indeed, 
I think the view of these mountains, from 
A« dobly wooded hill, after passing the 
ydXkj of the Dhoon> is the most magnificent 
piece of eastern scen^ I saw/' 

^' How awful it must be to ascend them !'' 

*< Ah ! it is, indeed ; in many places we 

were on mules, and I remember well, once, 

feeling aU my courage going — we were at 

the very edge of a precipice. I knew I 
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could depend upon the sure-footed animal I 
was on, but I felt weak and ill ^that day, 
and very anxious, for the disease your 
grandfather had feared, had broken out, too 
evidently and severely for concealment. 
It was expedient for my dear father to go by 
this short and dangerous route, to be in 
readiness for the arrival of all the sick ; who 
travelled by a long and tedious road, to 
the same destination. He wished me much 
to accompany them, as your grandmama 
did, but something told me plainly, although 
he tried hard to conceal it, that his spirit was 
giving way, and that he felt very ill himself. 
He had had a great deal to contend with, 
and an immense pressure upon his strength. 
Captain Maxwell had quite recovered 
through his assiduous care and attention to 
him, and felt a sincere gratitude and friend- 
ship for your dear grandpapa in consequence. 
He was among our party on the present 
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occasion, and when we all alighted at last, 
in safety, he took my hand, and I noticed 
his cheek was very pale, as he congratulated 
me upon my firmness and presence of mind, 
and also, he added, lastly but not least, 
upon my filial affection, and self sacrifice. 
I was indeed most ardent to assist my poor 
father, in every way I could. More than 
one night, on the small plain where we were 
encamped, I did not undress at all, but sat 
and watched the suffering and the dying." 

"Did any die?'' 

"Alas! yes; we lost four men, two 
negro servants, and one officer; and, on 
the third day, your grandmamma fell 
sick/' 

"Oh! what did you and poor grand- 
mamma do ?" 

" Ah ! Ada, it is a fearful time to look 
back upon." 

VOL. lU H 
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^' But she did not die there, dear mamma 
—did she r 

^* No, my child ; she recovered, with 
several others, after we had been detained 
there for above a week ; and I have always 
thought — and so did your grandpapa — that 
we owed their preservation more to the pure 
and delicious air of that plain, than ef en to 
his indefatigable exertions. But it was a 
desolate and melancholy spot, quite upon a 
peak, with only a few huts dispersed here 
and there ; yet the wild rose, the raspberry 
and cherry-tree throve there !" 

"Were the poor men buried there, 
mamma ?" 

" Yes, little Ada, there we left the re- 
mains of our good, brave countrymen. As 
we ascended further into the mountains, the 
cold became intense; and this fact, while 
curing many of the late direful disease, was 
the final cause of my dear father's fatal ill- 
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ness. I remember it was just like leaping 
out of summer into winter; the ther- 
mometer in our tent, one night, was not 
more than fifty degrees. The sudden and 
magic change of the temperature produced 
that effect in him, which led to his much- 
deplored loss. His chest had never been 
very strong; and, by degrees (God bless 
his memory ! I think I see him now), his 
frame became enfeebled, and his debility in- 
creased. Still, did he not relax one iota in 
his duties, which now, too late, became less 
urgent His energies had been over- 
taxed ; for days and nights he had had no 
rest. All respected — all loved him — how, 
indeed, could they do otherwise ? But not 
all the respect and love they could bestow, 
could ever again restore to him what he 
had lost in his intense application for their 
relief and welfare. So, at length, when we 
reached Dinapore, after a long and weari- 

H 2 
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some journey^ his little remaining strength 
gave way, and he sunk never to revive. 
And then did the Almighty tiiink fit to 
take him, to release him from his bnrthen. 
And there— oh ! there — did we lose the 
best and most devoted husband — tihe most 
affectionate and loving father 1" 

" Oh ! do not cry ! — do not cry, dear, 
dear mamma !'' 

The little fair head was nestled on the 
mother's heart, and the hot tears mingled. 
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CHAPTER VI. 

'^DiNAPORE is a most dull and wretched 
place. We had been there nearly a month 
before the sad event happened, of which I 
have just told you. There are very good 
barracks there, and comfortable houses; 
bat very little sodety; and the place is 
close and confined. The country round is 
flat and uninteresting ; but you have a most 
beautiiul view of the Ganges from h^re, and 
may trace the white peaks of the mountains 
<^ NepauL Bankipore, a few miles distant. 



\ 
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is a very pretty place, and contains a good 
many inhabitants ; but it is too far to be 
of any great benefit to a regiment quartered 
at Dinapore; for, at the time we were 
there, the men were not allowed out of the 
barracks till four or five o'clock in the 
day/' 

^^ Oh ! but you could go out when you 
liked, couldn't you ? Had you a house to 
yourselves ?" 

" We could go out when we liked ; and 
we had a house to ourselves, Ada, which 
had the luxury of a garden, for there are 
many there without such appendage; I 
don't know what we should have done with- 
out ours. During the short time your poor 
grandpapa could walk at all, he used to 
saunter up and down the narrow path, 
leaning on my arm, and talking of how re- 
joiced he should be to walk once more in a 
dear garden of his own land — the land he 
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was destined never to see again ! But I 
will not revert to my heavy trial further 
than to state the misery I experienced on 
the receipt of a letter .from your uncle 
Henry, on the evening previous to my 
father's death. Poor fellow ! he died ig- 
norant of the calamity which lay at my 
heart like a leaden weight ; the more so, 
because I had to hear the grievous news 
alone. I thrust the letter into my bosom, 
where lay another one, which you have 
seen ; and it was not till aflber the dust had 
received and claimed its own, that I un- 
folded it to my poor mother — my poor 
widowed mother. Perhaps I ought not to 
say so, but I cannot but speak what ap- 
peared so strongly the truth, that your 
grandmamma partly forgot her late be- 
reavement, in the shock of this fresh trial." 
" Do you mean my aunt Emily's death ?" 
^' Yes, dear one, you have often heard 
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papa and I say she was yonr grandmamma's 
&yourite child. I think their dispositions 
were very similar ; and now that your aunt 
Emily was married, and passmg— as we had 
heard — a life of gaiety, conrted and admired, 
the wish was ever uppermost in my mother's 
mind to get back to her and participate in 
her success and enjoyment." 

^^ Was she not dreadfully shocked ? " 
" She was truly. It came like a thunder- 
bolt upon her ; she seemed stunned ; and I 
do not think she was quite the same after, 
although when we were once more on the 
river, on our way home, under the care of 
Captain Maxwell, her spirits were wonder- 
fully good, and she said she enjoyed the 
voyage back more than she had done the 
previous one. But that, I thought, was 
accounted for, as she had been told our 
route would be different, there being at this 
season of the year no need to pass through 
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the Sandabandsy of which I knew she stood 
in great horror. 

" Before we left Dinapore, I shall never 
forget the kindness and sympathy I experi- 
enced from all around me ; nor can I forget 
mj father's funeral ; it is stamped indelibly 
upon my memory, although I felt in a 
dream, hardly knowing what passed, and 
was carried senseless from his grave." 

" Did you go to it, then ? Oh, how could 
you, mamma ? '' 

" You may well ask, my child ! There 
was no son to follow the beloved corpse to 
its last resting-place. My mother could 
not; and I, working my spirit up to frenzy, 
in spite of many kind remonstrances, and 
much persuasion to abandon my resolution, 
to giv« up passing through so trying an 
ordeal, persisted in my determination, and 
went as chief mourner.^ 

^^ You said you wcmld not talk about it 
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again^ dear mamma; your hand is trem- 
bling so." 

" You are right, my child, to correct me, 
and I will proceed with my adventures, 
which, God knows, in the sequel were no 
brighter. Captain Maxwell, as I have said, 

m 

obtained leave of absence, and the com- 
manding oflScer sent by him a letter to my 
uncle, expatiating upon the excellent con- 
duct, skill, and unremitting care and atten- 

* 
tion displayed by my poor father in his 

short professional career, and also, as I 
learnt long after, speaking in the highest 
terms of his suffering child — ^your mother, 
my Ada." 

" Dear commander, I should have loved 
him for that. Did Captain Maxwell go in 
your budgerow with you ? " 

" No — oh, no 1 he had his own, and we 
had ours ; he had his horse-boat, and two 
l>&gg^^6-l>oats — so many curiosities he had 



^ 
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in one^ that he had collected in various 
parts ; then there was another boat for his 
people — ^he had so many servants. We had 
each our separate cooking-boats. In ours, 
strange to say, there was the same poor black 
man I taught to read and believe the Word 
of God, and Dinah was again our attendant. 
There were two apartments in our boat, 

which had a thatched roof; one was our 
sleeping-place, and the other served as a 
parlour; but Dinah slept in the latter to 
be at hand when we required her. I had 
petitioned your grandmamma to allow her 
to lie there, principally because she had had 
a little baby, and had never been quite well 
since its birth. It was about two months 
old at the time I speak of, and a poor little 
miserable thing it was." 

" Poor little baby ! was it very black ? 
and where did Dinah's husband sleep ? " 
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" He was mostly in the boat of a night, 
on the roof with the dandies and others. 
These natives, you know, think nothing of 
lying anywhere, no more than our old dog 
Carlo would ; if they have a mat or a bit of 
straw, they are quite satisfied. I often used 
to lie and think about them, for what made 
it worse to my mind was, that it was the 
rainy season, or at least the rains had begaUi 

ft 

and sometimes came down in torrents, which 
must have drenched them to the skin ; but 
true, indeed, is the old proverb, that * u«e 
is sec6nd nature,' and I cannot wonder at 
those who do not ponder upon this proverb 
falling in with a very general sentiment, 
that these poor creatures are made of a dif* 
ferent mould from x>ur own — ^that they have 
not the same souls, if they have any ; for- 
getting that we, in our original state, were 
quite as wild, as free to the impulse of 
present action, and wearisome but requisite 
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after-thoaght, as they are; and that it is 
only the prancing step of intellect and c da- 
cation that has baffled our wonted indepen- 
dence, and laid the train for greater deceit, 
but higher purposes and nobler pursuits. 

** One night, when my mother was fast 
asleep, I thought I heard Dinah moan. I 
had not closed my eyes — always a light 
sleeper at that eventful period of my life ; 
I do not think I ever slept soundly. I 
had heard the poor child, from time to 
time, giving its low and distant wail ; 
but that sound was so ordinary, and of 
such frequent occurrence, that although 
in many a former night I had arisen, and 
strove with its mother to comfort it, I had 
become accustomed to its uneasiness now, 
and knew it was of no avail to disturb my- 
self; for by no means could we ever give 
it tranquility j the poor little thing seemed 
always in a state of despondency. I arose 
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on hearing a second moan, partly dressed 
myself, and entered the other apartment. 
The epidemic, which had been so fearful in 
its results, had, we all thought, subsided 
amongst us, but Dinah appeared to have 
every symptom of its re-appearance. Thank 
God, I had gained sufficient knowledge 
from your dear grandfather, to know at 
once what to administer to repel the dis- 
order. The mixture immediately soothed 
her, and she fell asleep. I then paced up 
and down the small space, with the infant 
in my arms, and at length succeeded, by 
dint of great perseverance, in getting that 
also to repose; and the mother and her 
child lay side by side in peaceful slumber. 

" 1 do not know how it was, but 1 could 
not settle myself to lay down again ; and, 
throwing a large wrapper round me, I went 
and sat down on the roof of our barge, on 
some bamboo planks. It was beautifully 
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calm and moonlight; the crew were aU 
asleep^ and we were drifting lazily along.^ 

** Wasn't it very wrong for all to go to 
sleep, mamma ?" 

"Yes, undoubtedly it was, but the in- 
difference to danger evinced by the natives 
is remarkable ; yet not so much so either, 
when we reflect that they are brought up 
and nursed to it. That very night, we 
were close to a sand-bank of crocodiles. I 
thought they were logs of wood ; but, stiU, 
imagining that we were approaching them 
ratheivtoo closely for safety, I awoke Dinah's 
husband, who roused the dandies in a trice, 
and in a second they were in the water — 
to my great astonishment, when informed 
by him of our proximity to these dangerous 
and terrible creatures. The men walked 
boldly on through the water, towing the 
vessel up the stream, and, every now and 
then, sinking themselves to hide them from 
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the hideous bank, which was literally all 
alive. They have a great veneration for 
these animals, and would rather meet death 
that way than in almost any other form. 
The Hindoo religion holds them sacred. 

" In the morning poor Dinah became 
much worse, and during that day so ba^ 
that Captain Maxwell, who kindly came 
to see her, despaired with me of her re- 
covery. He thought it advisable, and so 
did I, to anchor by the bank till the crisis 
had past. My mother was present at our 
consultation, and was very much averse to 
this delay, as it would detain us, she said, 
perhaps some days on our journey ; but a 
word or two from Capt^n Maxwell soon 
settled the debate. He saw and under- 
stood my pity for this poor woman, who, 
since my father's death, had not known 
how to show her sympathy for my loss, or 
commiseration for my affliction,* We were 
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very near Burhampore, where there is 
generally a king's regiment stationed; — 
thither the captain thought it best to pro- 
ceed^ and gain what medical assistance we 
could for the sufferer — remaining there till 
the change came, either for better or worse. 
Accordingly, we did so." 

^'Grandmamma was very fond of that 
captain, wasn't she? Isn't that the one 
she wanted you to marry, mamma? He 
came here to see you, a long while ago, 
when I was very little. I remember nurse 
said gentlemen never liked gentlemen that 

■ 

were going to marry their wives." 

** Nurse talked ignorantly, and without 
the knowledge of all the circumstances con- 
nected with the case. Tour papa is greatly 
attached to Captain Maxwell, and feels 
indebted to him for his needful protection 
and care of me. I was never going to 
marry Captain Maxwell, and was quite 

VOL II. I 
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unaw^re^ ^t that tim^ of his feelings to- 
warda me ; and not till long after^ did I 
know that he had spoken to my mother, 
Qud received her sanction to his wishes. 
His conduct was meritoriou3, truly worthy 
of the highest praise in the catastrophe 
that was too speedily to follow. We were 
at Burhampore that night ; I did not leave 
poor Dinah till towards the morning, when 
the captain insisted upon my lying down. 
He did not go to rest himself, and he saw 
that the woman who took my place by 
Dinah's couch did her duty to the ipvaUd, 
and administered the medicine at proper 
intervals. . 1 could not sleep, for there is 
u large bazaar at this place, and thither all 
the boatmen had congregated, and nearly 
all the night kept up a most discordant 
melody, mingling their harsh voices with 
the sounds of tom-tom, a most inharmo- 
nious instrument. And there was another 
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more painful cnnse of my wakefulness. 
I had the poor babe with me whose feeble 
piteons cries were more distressing, the 
more so as there seemed no means whereby 
I could alleyiate them. The poor mother's 
pain had stopped the flow of her milk, and 
the little creature's only comfort was gone. 
In the morning, Dinah was better, so favour- 
able a change came over her, that we were 
able to resume our passage down the stream, 
but we had not quitted Burhampore many 
hours, before thepoor baby died in my arms." 

" Oh, how very shocking ! did the poor 
mother see it die ? " 

"No, I broke it to her as gently as 
I could, and she was very good, and sub- 
mitted to my reasoning, that in the state she 
was in, it would be far better for her not to 
see it. She begged me to kiss it for her 
and seemed quite resigned to its death, both 
Captain MaxweU and I having assured her, 

i2 
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that we were convinced, had it lived, it 
would have led a life of suflfering, there 
being evidently something wrong in the 
child, internally. I shall never forget that 
event, when the sun had gone down, the 
sound of the splash of that little body, to its 
watery grave, and the father's sob, the black 
man's sorrow." 

" It was very dreadful ! very ! " (Ada's 
cheek was wet with tears.) 

" It was ; but I have something still more 
heart-rending, requiring me to summons' 
every nerve, to tell the last adventure, the 
awful winding 'up of that most calamitous 
voyage. 

^* I know what is coming, dear mamma, 
do not tell me, pray don't, you cannot bear' 
it, and yet if you could, I should like to 
know how that horrible event happened, 
papa told me of one day, oh ! poor dear 
mamma how did you go through it all ? '^ 
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'^ I was supported through all, Ada, my 
child, by the hand of a merciful Father, who 
chastens those He lores ; who tries all our 
strength, that our faith fail not in Him, to 
redeem it, that by our implicit trust in the 
day of adversity, our beacon may be raised 
on high, and our deliverance accomplished. 
I will tell you the particulars as well as I am 
able, but memory plays truant with me 
here, and it is but a dim outline, I can trace. 
<* We were all in our beds. I had just dropped 
^ off to sleep, tired and exhausted with the 
fatigue and excitement of the day. I awoke 
startled, almost thrown out of my bed by 
, the fearful bumping of the vessel, and in 
another moment the voice of the negress, 
exclaiming, " missy ! missy ! we sink ! '* 
I dragged your grandmamma out of the bed, 
but could not get her to leave the cabin 
without putting on some of her clothes, in 
vain I expostulated. Another minute, and 
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there was a rough hand on my shoulder, a 
rough arm encircled me, and I was borne 
like the eddy of a whirl-wind — whither? 
The waters closed upon my head ! there 
was a gurgling in my throat, and all was 
dark within me ! 

When my senses returned, I was stretched 
upon the perfumed mossy bank, with the 
same rough arm around me, that of the 
father of the dead babe. Captam Max- 
well bending over me, and Dinah holding a 
flask to my lips. — 'My mother? my 
mother ! ! speak ! gone ! gone ! ! ' darkness 
covered me again. 

''Mamma! mamma!" (Ada struggles 
with her sobs), " you shall not go on, you 
must not indeed." 

" Put your little arm round me, and lay 
your dear head here, I will tell you the rest, I 
can do so Ada, the worst is over now. 

" I lay upon the bank gazing up to thje 
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starlit heaven, in anguish unutterable. 
Alone in the wide world* Bereft of both 
authors of my earthly existence, miles away 
from the only remaining tie, the other rem- 
nant of a fallen family. Agony of thought ! 
too deep for words. How I reached Cal- 
cutta I do not remember, save that I lay 
in Captain Maxwell's cabin, in the budge- 
row, his bed, and all, given for my ijse. I 
was dangerously ill. The fever in my brain 
at times subsided, sufficiently for me to 
recollect the ceaseless care, and tender 
pressure of a large black hand, hovering 
near me night and day." 

" That was poor Dmah's I know." 
" Yes, poor Dinah's, she joined her baby 
not long after we landed, and I trust and 
believe shines bright, and silvery white in 
the presence of her God, in spite of her dark 
skin on earth. 

" All is very shadowy in my recollection, 
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till I found myself lying on a downy bed, 
in a beautiful chamber in my uncle's 
budgerow at Kidderpore. He standing on 
one side, and my dear brother on the other, 
with my hand clasped in his own," 

There is a quick step on the stairs. A 
gentleman enters the little boudoir, em- 
braces his wife, and takes his little fairy 
daughter in his arms. The dialogue is 
ended. 
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. CHAPTER VIL 

In a room with rich drapery hangings, 
ornamented in true eastern splendour, re- 
clining upon a brocaded, silken couch, is a 
young man, of age six or eight-and-twenty. 
His eyelid is heavy ; the long lash flickers 
upon the bright hectic spot beneath, and 
there is a lurid glare, from the eye itself, 
lighting up the roseate hue on the hollow, 
sunken cheek. Few would recognize in 
him the youth whose arrival in India was 
proclaimed five years ago. It is fienry 
Monmouth. He is in affluence now. That 
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strange old uncle had, not long since, been 
gathered to his fathers, and had left all his 
possessions settled between him and that 
tall, slender girl, standing intently gazing 
upon the river, as though wrapt in a dream. 
She had evidently been to a ball, or fes- 
tivity of some kind, and had not long re* 
turned. Her dress was magnificent, and 
looked as if just put on. She could not 
have been in the crowd long, her attire was 
in such trim order. No, she had hurried 
from it, from its vacant mirth— fled from 
its festive revelry, to hasten back to her 
brother who lies there ; she knew he would 
not retire for the night, till he had seen 
and blessed her. Poor fellow I one glance 
will tell you he had had his warning. 

There is one other figure seated on a 
low settee beside the couch; her robe is 
also costly, and her jewels rare, but if you 
look stedfastly, although the air of reserve 
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has departed, the bearing which seemed to 
shut her in herself — still, in the calm en- 
during gaze, the sweet and flexible mouth, 
you may trace, in that young, anxious wife, 
her who once was Lucy Hemington. There 
was a long pause. The pale moonbeam 
played wantonly upon the beauteous form 
at the window. One lamp, from a group 
of many, was burning dunly from the ceU- 
ing, and that had a shade thrown over it, 
as if the broad light was t6o much for the 
sight of the invalid, who held an open letter 
in his hand, and ever and anon looked 
wistfrilly towards that same figure in the 
window. 

"Do you go to rest, dearest," said 
Lucy. 

" Presently, my love." 

"Helen, I have told you twice, I have 
received news from England — an answer to 
my letter." 
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She turns her head Oh, there is a great 
change in her face ! it is much thinner, and 
very careworn for one so young; the ex- 
pression of her eye is absent from things 
around her, but it kindles and warms a 
little as she asks — 

"From Su- Frederick?" 

"Yes." 

** What does he say ? I was very angry, 
dear Henry, I own, when you first told me 
the subject of your last letter to him, and 
thought it unkind that you had not con- 
sulted me with regard to ' my disposal,* as 
I call it; but since Dr. Macgregor gave 
me his candid opinion, two or three days 
ago, I have weighed, and pondered upon all 
my queer little pains and feelings ; and now 
I can but admit that you have acted rightly 
— for life is life, and while we have it, it 
is undoubtedly a very great and responsible 
duty to prolong it as far as we are able. 
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Although God knows how I shall bear part- 
ing with you : I feel He will help me, as 
He has always done. But to go to those 
who once loved me so^ and now seem so 
altered ! " 

" Ah, so dreadfaUy aJteredy Helen. How 
do you know even that they will receive 
you — much more take you, as I have re- 
quested them to do ? '' 

*^ You are laughing at me, dear brother, 
I know ; for I can plainly see the purport 
of that letter." 

"I don't think you can plainly see it, 
nor anything like it, by your woful face. 
In the first place, your great fears respect- 
ing Mabel Beresford are quite annihilated. 
She has left Belmore for years, Greorge 
and Marian are nearly always there — ^in- 
deed, seem to live there ; and because poor 
Frederick writes in evidently wretched 
spirits, and appears never to have got over 
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the loss of his grandfather, are you to set 
him down as ^ dreadfully altered ' towards 
you? I think if you will just hear this 
part of his letter, you will Mnkj if you do 
not teUj a diflferent tale." 

** I am so tired to-night/' said Helen, a 
bright carmine suffusing her cheek, and 
sinking down upon a lounge close by her. 

" But you know you want to hear it, fois 
all that. You women are riddles, and no 
mistake 1 '' 

There was a something so like Henry in 
his boyish days in this remark, that Helen 
smiled, in spite of her doubts and embar- 
rassment, and Henry, misinterpreting the 
smile as one of approbation and pleasure, 
commenced reading-- 

" The compliment you have paid roe, 
dear Harry, in the sacred trust you have 
reposed in me with the priceless gem, com- 
mitted to my care, shall be esteemed in the 
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only light it should be, and the precious 
eontract shall be held inviolable. I would 
that I could see you — and deeply regret the 
reason of your inability to bring the trea- 
sure hither yourself, and place it in the 
):eeper's hands. I shall still hope, most 
ardently with you, that your health in due 
time may be repaired sufficiently to under- 
take the voyage to your native clime, and 
can, indeed, imagine your longing for a 
breath of English air. I have something 
for your ear, which can be told alone in 
speech. In the meantime, tell your dear 
sister to picture Frederick Beresford dwin- 
dled into the old and time-worn old man ; 
not in years, you will say — no ! years, in 
reality, have little to do with the age of 
man: this she will feel and know — who 
better ? Have not the works of many years 
been crowded into her last five ? Has she 
not lived and experienced the hopes and 
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disappointments, the trials and pangs of a 
century ? And mine — ah ! never were truer 
words written than those by Longfellow — 
* Believe me, every heart has its secret sor- 
rows, which the world knows not ; and often 
times we call a man coldj when he is only 
sad ' — ^I lead a hermit's life, and court soli- 
tude. Good Truman is still with me, de- 
voted old soul ! — may she be long spared. 
She is greatly rejoicing at the news I have 
this day given her, of the coming of that 
peerless flower, whose memory is so dear to 
all around. I am much occupied each day 
in my study, and am sometimes detained a 
great deal from home. But whenever my 
ward shall find the monotony of Belmore 
irksome, George's house and home will be 
open to receive her. He and his wife have 
been here a great deal at times — ^lately, not 
quite so much so, the cares of a family 
requiring their presence in their own resi- 
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dence; and, seeing that I have persisted 
ever since the death of my lamented grand- 
father in shunning all society, they have 
gradually given over their kind importu- 
nities concerning me, and left me to follow 
my own solitary way. Now, however, I 
will urge the frequency, arid the prolonga- 
tion of their visits, and have no doubt, 
should I propose the plan, on the arrival of 
the fair traveller, they would take up their 
abode here altogether, which, perhaps, 
would be the better arrangement. I will 
consider of it. Pray tell Captain Ross, 
with my compliments,'! hope he will ac- 
company his protegee to Belmore,. and 
remain with us as long as we can make it 

convenient to do so. Did you say the 
vessel left Calcutta the beginning of next 
month ?— if so, I suppose I may expect 
them about the middle of August Every- 
thing shall be done to render your dear 

YOL. II. K 
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sister comfortable, and, with this assurance, 
ever believe me, 

" Faithfully and affectionately yours, 

** Fbedk. Bebesford." 

"There, what do you think of that?'"^ 
said Henry, folding up the letter, and lying 
back exhaustedly. 

*' You are very weary, and ought to be in 
bed — ^that is what 1 think,'' said Lucy. 
Helen was silent; the ruby tint had for- 
saken her cheek, and her eye was again 
piercing the depths of vacancy, like a lumi-r 
nous planet in its lambent light. 

"Come, sister mine, don't stare on the floor, 
as though the patterns on it fascinated you ; 
but tell me what you think of that letter." 

" I think it is beautifully written," she 
answered, with a deep sigh, 

" And no more ? Please God, sojne two 
or three years hence, when I am well and 
strong, Luoy and I will join you at Belmore, 
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and perhaps yon will be better able to ap- 
preciate all that is in store for yon then. 
l)o not look 80 miserable, my sweet Helen. 
You feel the necessity of your leaving this 
country, which has been so fatal to our race 
— ^you see to what a wreck I am reduced — 
and you know '* 

" Yes, yes ! I know and feel the truth of 
all you say; and were it not for leaving 
you, I should be glad to go. I do not 
think I shall live long here ; and, putting 
that aside, how many reasons — how many 
sad recollections — would induce me to fly 
from it for ever ? '* 

" Exactly so, would it were possible for 
me to accompany you ; but as it is not, I 
must pray ere long to be enabled to follow. 
And now to rest ; for I suppose that point 
is settled. But I declare positively," he 
continued — a touch of his old humour 
coming back again — " if you look so wo- 

e2 
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begone, I shall think you regret refusing 
Captain Maxwell." 

" Well, she can very soon reclaim him," 
said Lucy, giving her arm to her husband, 
and assisting him to rise. 

" God bless; you, Helen, good night." 
The brother and sister embraced, and the 
labter was left alone. 

The lamp in the room burns dimmer, 
but her face is again turned towards the 
heavenly one. For many minutes she did 
not move, but at length drew from her 
bosom a yellow, faded-looking paper. " And 
is the writer of that letter the same who 
penned these lines?" she murmured. 
" With the fond and undying affection of 
one. Believe me, whatever may befel, to 
remain your own Frederick." She need 
not have read them — ^the characters were 
engraven on her heart. "If, after my 
grand&tber's death, afiairs can be put any^ 
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liow, in such a way that I can leave then, 
or even if the intricate and disorderly state, 
in which I fear to find them, keeps me some 
&w years in bondage to watch over them — 
yet at last, when I am free, I can follow the 
sweet fragrance of my flower to another 
45hore/' " Why has he not done so ? Why 
Ask such a question to myself? Have I 
jiot been plainly, cruelly answered ? Hcb 
he, in one of his letters to Henry, alluded 
to his promise ? Has he not always even 
avoided writing my name ? He may truly 
jsay — " She will fed and know that years 
have little to do with the age of man ! 
Ha8 she not lived and experienced 
the hopes and disappointments, the trials 
and pangs of a century ?" Yes, Frederick 
Beresford, I have; but you have con- 
densed, into one short hour, tbe misery of 
a lifetime ! You ? yes — you ; the idol I 
have worshipped! — the creature I have 
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adored! And art thou frail and false? 
when I looked up to thee as something 
beyond mortal! Hast thou forgotten; 
driven from thy too transient memory, 
the bond thou wouldest make, with the 
reluctant, but devoted heart ? Thou didst 
pillow this poor head, in confidence, recli- 
ning on thy breast, little dreaming it 
should live, till the very brain within it, 
reels and swims at thy perfidy? If my 
brother were aware of all, would he send 
me forth to such fearful trial? No — I 
dare not tell him — it would kill him! 
He shall die, believing you exempt from 
treachery — free from such humiliating 
censure !" 

Stop, Helen Monmouth! Are you not 
unjust in your wretchedness? which truly 
seems to be the last struggle of a too 
subdued mind. He was young — we were 
both young — did I not tell him so? 
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Arise in thy woman's pride— thine own 
tespect — thy courage — thy support ! 
Face with dignity the thorny path before 
thee — ^allotted by thy God ! Tread it 
with chastity, with stately, but humble 
step; relying not on thine own strength 
and wisdom. Thy power should be from 
above! Thy witness is in heaven, and 
thy record is on high ! . . . ^Secret sorrow. 
Oftentimes we call a man cold, when he 
is only sad/ " What can he mean ? Have 
I judged him wrongfully ? Is he not his 
own master? Did he think, when he 
heard of my father's death — my mother's 
death — my own danger, that I was sure 
to die too. Did he engage himself to 
some rich heiress, to redeem his shattered 
fortune ; and is he sorry for the pledge 
he has given — now? I know not — vain 
fruitless enquiries ! Time will explain all. 
Shadowy hand of futurity — mercifully — 
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mercifully bear me on. Calm is the river 
— the ship in the midst of the ocean is 
sometimes arrested by a dead calm — every 
sail is spread to catch the dying breeze, but 
in vain. Motionless, in the vast expanse 
I stand, like the vessel — like the mariner 
looking out in despair for a favourable gale. 
Send me the breeze from above, Lord ! 
and guide me in my course. My soul, 
after using its feeble, but every means of 
grace, is longing and waiting for, but does 
not immediately receive, the balmy breath 
of heaven. It is delayed, only to show my 
own inability and weakness. Engage my 
faculties and affections, and waft them 
onward — oh, my God ! Into Thy hands I 
commend my spirit. Grant unto it Thy 
succour and Thine aid." 

" Oh ! thou who driest the mourner's tear, 
How dark this world would be, 
If when deceived, and wounded here, 
We could npt fly to Thee ! 
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The friends who in our sunshine live, 
When winter comes, are flown ; 

And he who has but tears to give, 
Must weep those tears alone. 

But Thou wilt heal that broken heart, 
Which like the plants that throw 

Their fragrance from the wounded part, 
Breathes sweetness out of woe. 

-When joy no longer soothes or cheers, 

And e'en the hope that threw 
A moment's sparkle o'er our tears, 
Is dimmed and vanished too. 

Oh ! who would bear Life's stormy doom, 

Did net Thy wing of Love 
Come brightly wafting through the gloom. 

One Peace Branch from above ! 

" Those beautiful lines of Moore's ! they 
remind toe of our dear pastor in the valley ; 
his farewell sermon has been in my mind, 
too ; and, I think, I have unintentionally 
qvioted from it, dear Mr. Graham I I could 
not quote from more truthful and soothing 
matter. Henry said^ some months backi 
that you were very ill, that he had heard 
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SO from Captain Ross, on his last arrival 
here from England. Sir Frederick does 
not mention him — ^he seems too much taken 
up with his own sorrows, to speak of his ill- 
ness. Let me see ; the captain said he saw 
Frederick just ftr a few minutes, and should 
n€^er have known him, he was so aged, and 
so much prouder than he used to be in his 
manner. Henry may call women riddles, 
but I am sure men are enigmas, indeed. 
Whoever would think that Edward Eoss, to 
see him now, and hear his coarse jokes, had 
ever had a young wife ! — ^had ever been 
married to poor Emily ! They say, as a 
rule, men are not so constant as women — 
it seems terribly correct ! But there was 
one I could never have included in it ; and 
deeply do I mourn that I should have lived 
to see the day, that it is my fate to have to 
entertain a diflferent sentiment towards him, 
whose heart I thought the fountain of all 
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that was noble and good — the basis of 
everything solid and great in man I But 
such is life ! and to the decree of the Al- 
mighty I will meekly bend. Go back, poor 
paper, to an aching pillow! — be thou its 
solace — the hallowed relic, proclaiming 
silently and sweetly, that ^ such things 
were/ " 

The moon is hidden behind a cloud — the 
lamp has burnt out — and in the dark-chill 
at heart, and in frame, from the conflicting 
struggle, she had passed through, sits Helen, 
'firm and rigid, like a stone. 
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CHAPTER VIII. 

It is a beautiful afbernoon in the first ifeek 
af the month of August. NMure seem® 
clad in her gayest garb. The school x^hil- 
dren — just set free — are hastening to their 

homes in D villagB, jostling axxi 

tumbling agalhst each other in their merri- 
ment. Then they stand to curtsey, open- 
mouthed, to the grand carriage, rolling 
along, staring very hard at the smart boy in 
a blue jacket, seated on the nearest horse. 
One urchin shouts, " Hurrah ! that's the 
rich Miss Monmouth T' but a little fat, 
black-eyed girl pulls him by the sleeve, and 
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SBjSy ^'Mother says^ it's the good Miss 
Monmouth ;" and a very sage-looking one 
rejoins, ^' It is because she has been good, 
that she is rich." 

On the carriage rolls ; it is approaching 
the pretty ivy-covered church. The air is 
deliciously refreshing to the pale occupant, 
who leans forward with an air of such keen 
interest to every trifling object on the road. 
There is a jovial-looking gentleman seated 
beside her, whose manner is not at all in 
unison with hers, but who, on the contrary, 
seems very much disposed for sleep. It is 
£dward Eoss. On the box are a waiting- 
maid and a valet. 

When the postillion stops at the little 
house, opposite the church, for some 
water for the horses, before ascending the 
hill, Helen asks for a draught also ; for the 
cool evening breeze seemed to be breathing 
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upon her from a furnace of torturing recol- 
lections and withered hopes. 

The fat landlord — still more unwieldy 
than formerly — ^has heard of her expected 
arrival, and bows obsequiously. When she 
is able, she asks kindly after his family j 
with a still more profound inclination he 
replies that " they are well, and that his son 
has got a hexcellent siterwation in Lunnun ;" 
thanks her much for her condescension in 
thinking of Hhem commoners;' and, with 
another great effort of gracefulness in his 
butt-like form, retires to peer through the 
small window of the bar, at the equipage, 
and its inmates, while the lad gives the 
horses their drink. The fine lady, who had 
just entered the valley, was, in his esti- 
mation, quite a different being to the poor 
Helen Monmouth, who had quitted it with 
the remainder of her beggared family, six 
years before. 
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His wife was soon- beside hira, and very 
quickly settled it, " that if that jolly-looking 
chap wasn't married to her already, he soon 
would be.'* 

And of what was Helen thinking ? what 
were her reflections, as she sat and gazed 
around her ? The declining sun cast a deep 
golden and glorious ray over the ivy-green 
walls of the little sacred edifice. Where 
were those who had entered it last with 
her ? Into what channel had the stream 
of life been flowing ? In some places dried 
up and its courses stayed for ever ! 

There was the gate leading to the wood, 
just the same,, where she had gone and sat 
down with him ; the foliage looked deeper 
and thicker than it had done in memory, 
but she could almost fancy the same log of 
wood lay there now, that formed their seat. 
And she was going to see him so soon — to 
feast her eyes upon those features imprinted 
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on her heart, and held so fondly — ^the image 
treasured there so dearly and so long. 
And how was she to meet him? Back 
warm gushing blood! ^ In calm indif- 
ference.' 

Ascending gradually, winding up the 
steep hill) — now a flock of sheep pass 
tinkling by, with their bells, leisurely. 
Further on is the lazy sheepherd-boy, with 
another lad, sauntering down the decliYity^ 
after some cows, going home from pasture, 
their shrill whistling mingling with the 
cawing of the rooks, and the more plaintive 
" Cuckoo," from the wood. Dear English 
scenes and sounds ! Presently, a turn 
brings them to the summit, and there^ 
stretching far and wide before them^ are the 
goodly lands of Belmore. la the distance 
peeps Idle fine old mansion itself, from ks 
full fmd leafy screen. The lodge-gates are . 
opened, not by the same woman who used 
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to live there, and had done so for years, 
but by a stranger to Helen. This was the 
first sign of change. 

** I wonder how many more I shall find,'* 
thought she. 

They had entered the splendid avenue of 
«he^ut trees, from which many a long 
green alley found egress. Here the rooks 
gave a very noisy welcome. There had 
been total silence in the carriage for nearly 
the last half-hour, and there was still, with 
the exception of the nasal accompaniment 
bept up by Captain Ross, with the rooks, 
in token of his sound repose. Our heroine 
was very glad of this ; as free from his 
customary rallies, and ill-timed mirth, she 
could give way unmolested, to the mixture 
of pleasure and pain, the varied and con* 
tending emotions agitating her breast. The 
house is plainly visible now, a nearer ap- 
proach shows that it has very recently been 
VOLw II. L 
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done up. A second sign of change, in some 
'Wery good alterations. All seems kept in 
beautiful order. One would think the 
owner of such a place ought to be happy," 
soliloquized the observer. "Who is that 
on the broad stone steps ? He is not there 
— It is old John the butler I alive still, and 
here. And there comes forth another form 
— It is good Mrs. Truman. Not so much 
change inside as out, yet." 

The steps are let down, Helen alights, 
holding a hand to each. 

The old woman's eyes are full, and her 
lip quivers ; and John murmurs, 

" God bless you ! Sir Frederick did not 
expect you so soon. Miss," continued he. 
"He has gone over to Mr. George's, and I 
believe he and his lady are expected back 
with my master to dinner." 

"Yes," added Mrs. Truman, endeavouring 
to compose herself, " they would have been 
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here yesterday, but Mrs. George has not 
been very well of late. My dear master 
will be much annoyed that they were not all 
here to receive you. But, my sweet young 
lady, you look tired with your journey, and 
here are we keeping you standing. We are 
so very, very glad to have you back again." 

So saying the old lady led the way into 
the octagon drawing-room, where Helen had 
sat with her brother, on her last visit there 
to bid farewell. Captain Soss had lingered 
in the hall, to make some arrangements 
with his valet. He had to leave early on 
the following morning, having some business 
of importance to transact in London on that 
day. 

" How is Sh* Frederick, Mrs. Truman ?" 
asked Helen, seating herself. 

" Oh, my dear young lady ! you will see 
a terrible change in him. He seldom speaks. 
And I daresay you will think him proud and 

L 2 
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haughty, for, many do ; but it is only his 
manner, I assure you/' 

*^ Is he changed in appearance also ?" 

" He looks much older, and very sad at 
times. But my dear Miss Monmouth, 
excuse me, but I fear he will find almost as 
great a change in you." 

" I have had much to change me," said 
Helen, much inclined to cry. " More than 
I should have thought it possible for him to 
have had." 

" Ah ! my dear, he has had a great deal 
nobody knows of." 

" But what can he have had ? his grand- 
father's death alone cannot surely have 
worked this great change in him. Sir 
Andrew, was of a good age, and came down 
like a shock of corn fully ripe. Those I 
have lost, alaa! seemed not cut in dn^ 
season." 

^^My dear Mrs. Monmouth," said the 
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good old woman, pouring out a glass of wine, 
and handing it to Helen, " Tour troubles 
have indeed been great ; Sir Frederick has 
from time to time related the whole affair to 
me, and at such times, the sad expression I 
have spoken of in his face, has been most 
melancholy to witness." 

" But what can have changed him so ? " 
again asked Helen. 

'* There were circumstances connected 
with his grandfather's death, known within 
his own breast, which have preyed upon 
him ever since, and rendered him very 
thoughtful and desponding." 

**But what can they have been? He 
does not seem to lack riches, for what beau- 
tiful alterations he has made, and how 
deliciously nice the place, and everything 
about it seems to be." 

"He has redeemed, by the strictest 
economy, much that was lost. But there 
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never was such destitution as was made out 
by that wicked person, Mabel Beresford — 
her's was proved to be a wrong statement 
altogether." 

*'How very strange! what could have 
been her object ? What can it be that has 
depressed him so ? " 

" One half the world does not know the 
suflferings of the other half. His secret is 
known to himself with the grief attending it, 
and it is not for us to pry into it, or to seek 
to unravel what he deems right to bury in 
oblivion." 

" Indeed, you are right — poor fellow? " 
replied Helen, thoroughly humbled at the 
gentle rebuke implied to her curiosity, in the 
good old housekeeper's address. 

Captain Ross, after tossing off a glass of 
wine, had declared this was a * splendid 
place,' and as there were two good hours till 
dinner, which had been ordered as late as 
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half-past seven that evening, on account 
of the travellers, proposed for himself 
a walk through the park, and about the 
grounds. 

As soon as he was gone, Mrs. Truman 
asked Helen if she would like to see the 
little room, that had been fitted up for her 
own private use, before going up-stairs to 
take her things oS. Helen rose with 
alacrity to comply, although she felt chilly, 
and fatigued with her long drive. 

" How very kind of Sir Frederick ! '* she 
said, " to think of my comfort so." 

" Don't you go if you are tired Miss, you 
look so pale, leave it till to-morrow, but I 
wished to let you see that my dear master 
is not changed in any respect; he is as 
considerate as ever." 

" Oh, yes ! pray let me see my room now. 
It is indeed considerate." 

" Then you must have another glass of 
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wine first. Deary me ! poor young people ! " 
She then led Helen across a lobby, 
through two or three rooms richly furnished, 
everything seemingly new, which circum- 
stance being remarked by her fair com- 
panion, the old lady replied, ** that it was 
quite right, everything was new. That ever 
since the letter came to say that Miss Mon- 
mouth was coming, there had been no end 
of work-people and new things, and that she 
supposed ^ the Hall * hadn't had such a turn- 
out for many a day.'* 

" Strange indeed and unaccountable ! " 
thought Helen. 

" Why should he have had had all this 
done, apparently for me? Can he in his 
heart love me still ? No— oh no ! " 

They had passed what was originally a 
long passage, but was now metamorphosed 
into a large aviary, opening on the terrace 
by glass doors. There were birds of every 
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hue there, many from the land from which 
she had come. The larger and more 
voracious, separated from the smaller and 
weaker by fine wire work. There were foreign 
trees also in great luxuriance, and the 
heat was regulated according to their natural 
temperature. Helen seemed carried away 
once more into a distant region, and was 
not sorry to escape into the pure air of her 
own dear land again. Still, a flutter at her 
heart urged her speech of approbation^ at 
the great improvement she had witnessed. 

" Ah, Miss ! Sir Frederick was afraid you 
would miss all the beautiful things you have 
seen in the other country, and everything 
he could think of, he has had done to re- 
mind you of it.*' 

"He need not have done that, I am 
sure,'' said Helen, shuddering. "God knows, 
I suflFered enough in that other country^ 
good Truman, and would fain forget it, 
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were it not that it possesses one so truly 
dear to me." 

" That is just what he thinks of, I think 
Miss," said Mrs. Truman, as Helen thought, 
rather coldly. 

" How odd ! Henry used to be such a 
favourite of hers,'' she said to herself. 
" Time does indeed change all things ! " 

Perhaps few but Helen would have recog- 
nized the door the old lady now opened to 
be that of the room in which Frederick's 
mother had died— all was indeed, so diflFerent 
around it. Instinct, however, told her 
that it was. If the change was great 
outside it, it was marvellous within. It 
had been enlarged. A bay window 
had been made upon the north side, 
commanding an extensive view of the adja- 
cent hills and forest scenery. This, in ad- 
dition to the long window on the terrace, 
rendered the room light and cheerful. The 
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horror mth which she had expected to gaze 
upon the latter, was dispelled. The hideous 
face she had once seen there, and which had 
haunted her ever since, was driven to flight. 
The new and fairy-like appearance of the 
apartment was delightful to her fancy; 
and she drank in with avidity all she saw 
— the traces of thoughtfulness and myste- 
rious feeUng— germ of a fruit nurtured in 
unfathomable obscurity. 

" Do you think he will be glad that I am 
come ?" exclaimed Helen, mystified. 

" He seemed glad, miss, when you were 
coming. And, I have no doubt, he will be 
very glad to see you are come. Poor dar- 
ling ! in this room he lost his all /" 

Helen sighed deeply; she could have 
said much — ah, much I 

" It was his own fault, if it was his alir 

But no ! she would be silent — master her 
feelings — master her speech — and contem- 
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plate, in sileuce, all that had been done for 
her. 

There was nothing wanting in that room j 
it possessed everything which could contri- 
bate to her amusement and comfort. A 
pretty piano, a harp, boois, paintings, and 
choice flowers. 

" I ought to be happy in this little para- 
dise, I am sure," said Helen, ** and try to* 
forget, as much as possible, past trials ; at all 
events, I will endeavour to remember them 
with resignation." 

" I hope you will be happjy dear Miss 
Monmouth ; but it is sometimes difficult to 
be so, when the heart is absent." 

Helen was standing gazing up, over the 
wooded hills, in a kind of reverie ; and it 
was not till two or three minutes after tbe 
housekeeper had spoken, that she took any 
heed of her remark, although she had 
plainly heard the last words, for her heart, 
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at that moment, bad been truly absent. 
Now, however, recalling them to her mind, 
coupled with a previous observation and 
manner of the speaker, she imagined there 
must have been some further meaning in 
the speech than she had at first conceived ; 
and, looking round full into the face of the 
old ladj, she met an expression there so 
keen in its significancj, that it confirmed 
her in her opinion. 

Quite at a loss as to the tendency of the 
allusion, or to be explicit in what direc* 
tion the old lady supposed her heart to be 
wandering, she blushed, in spite of her un- 
consciousness, which blush settled the 
question— if there was any— in the mmd of 
the other, and made her — to use common 
parlance — the follower of the wrong scent. 
Leaving her boudoir, then, to go and dress 
for dinner, the subject was dismissed from 
Helen's mind^ where it had caused a mo- 
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mentary annoyance. It returned, however, 
with full force, that evening, when she retired 
to rest. 

The bed-room formerly occupied by Sir 
Andrew had been prepared for our he- 
roine, and there, likewise, was the same 
taste and forethought displayed for her re- 
ception. She found her little maid, An- 
nette, very busy unpacking her trunks. 
Various dresses were scattered on the bed, 
from which she selected one of pale amber, 
trimmed with black lace ; it contrasted well 
with her dark hair and white skin, and be- 
came her admirably. 

The last bracelet had just been clasped 
round -the slender arm, when there was a 
knock at the door ; and, Mrs. Truman en- 
tering, announced, that Sir Frederick was 
in the gallery, waiting to see Miss Mon- 
mouth very anxiously. 

Poor Helen ! with many contendmg feel- 
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ingBy foflowel her eosidactress to the door, 
who immeduftelj disq^^eired : imd she 
stood alcme with kim — Ihe gnsrdiin of her 
perscMiy and, ilas! ho* heart also. His 
cheek was as pale as hers, rery neaily. 

'' He is not altered so much,'' she thinks, 
^' onlj his l»ow looks lofder, and his eye 
sad." 

^' She has &e same face,'' he thinks, '* but 
calmer and more beantifiil. Her figore is 
lovelj in its dcTelopement." 

He takes her two hands in his own, and 
looks into her eyes, searchingly. The tell-tale 
blood snfiiises cheek, brow, and marble 
bosom, the eyes droop; bat the hands are still 
held firmly. *^ Welcome ! thrice welcome to 
Belmore !" Tt is all the manly, but unsteady, 
lip can give utterance to. The little hand is 
placed confidingly, but tremblingly, on his 
arm, and he supports his seared and blighted 
flower down the stairs. 
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Worlds of woe within those two bosoms, 
side by side ! — each mistaking each ! mis- 
understandings doubt, and disappointment ! 
Neither one possessing the power to com- 
municate its separate grief 1 Yet each one 
gladly would have pressed the other ! 

And this is a common tale of humanity ! 
A tale of frequent occurrence^ ^ unknowing 
and unknown ! '' Over this pass of Hfe, of 
terror and danger have millions trodden. 
Some have reeled and faQen headlong from 
the precipice into the dark gulf yawning to 
receive them. Others have been permitted 
to escape with life, supported from sinking 
into the dread abyss ! (Dread ? oh ! coveted 
by many). To live on — ^long dreary years 
-—the heart, a sepulchre of indefinite long- 
ings and regrets ! the soul a great tomb of 
the Past ! of ' Hope ' and ^ Memory ' — to 
plunge, with its pinings, perhaps, the poor 
borne-down body into despair and madness 
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at the last ! Or at best, if the benighted 
one be touched by the all-merciful Hand, 
from above, with that magical hand of ^ For- 
titude/ ' Strength to endure with courage/ 
patience in his affliction, and grace to say 
* Thy ' will be done,' • is he not riven of 
every flower ? Have not the leaves fallen ? 
And is not his heart a black frost ? Truly 
it is so. Many and many a youthful form 
lies mouldering beneath the grassy sod who 
has gone down like this — ' unknowing and 
unknown ! '—misjudged and misjudging— 
loving and loved ! yet desolate I 

No word was spoken till they had de- 
scended to the Hall; when Sir Frederick 
informed his fair guest that Mrs. George 
had been too unwell to accompany her hus- 
band back with him to dine with them : 
and, therefore, George would return home 
that night in the hopes of bringing her on 
the morrow to remain a few weeks, that 
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Helen might have a companion. " I fear," 
said he, "you will find this a very dull 
life after your Indian one^ of late. You 
are very gay there, are you not?'' 

She paused a moment ere replying. The 
tones of his voice^ so rich and clear^ re' 
minded her of past joys, and brought befckre 
her so visibly days gone by so long, but the 
impression of which remained unfaded* 

" Calcutta is a very gay place,'' she said, 
at length ; " and^ if any one enters into 
society at all, one has often to mix 
in it when solitude would be far prefer- 
able." 

"But you wqre the reigning 6^fo— the 
courted — ^the admired — ^the brilliant star of 
every throng. Your fame, I can assure 
you, has been echoed even within the dull 
grey walls of Belmore ! " 

" Indeed I " There was a slight sarcastic 
curl in the beautifully-chiselled lip« 
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" Was it not so ?'' And the piercing eye 
Ae fdt was again fastened upon her. She 
tamed to aYoid the hawk-like scrutiny^ but 
he saw, nevertheless, the pout of the twin 
rubies, as she answered in seeming core- 
]gg3iies&— 

" I am sure I don't know — and, what is 
mora I don't care. Little affects me now — 
truth or falsehood." 

And reader, there is such a period — such 
a conclusion to arrive at in the life of every 
mortal; for * purity of motive, and nobility 
of mind, shall rarely condescend to prove 
its rights,, and prate of wrongs, or evidence 
its worth to others.' ^ And it shall be small 
care to the high and happy conscience what 
jealous friends, or envious foes, or common 
fools may judge.' 

Such. an epoch is known to almost all who 
have traversed the few first stages of ezist- 

m2 
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ence ; and it is a blessed thing for some to 
arrive at such persuasion. ^ Should the 
nightingale account it worth her pains to 
vindicate her music, before some sorry 
finches that affect to judge of song? 
thought Helen. ^No! though neglect is 
injury, and ye could not watch one hour ! 
Still, to follow the same pure and wholesome 
doctrine — *I will not despise the blessing 
of adversity, nor the gain I have earned so 
hardly. And now that I have drained the 
bitter, let me take heed that I lose not the 
sweet.' 

George and Captain Boss were in the 
drawing-room ; the former greeted Helen 
with the affection of a brother, and was 
soon deeply interested in conversation with 
her, of all she had experienced since their 
separation. It wanted a quarter of an hour 
to dinner-time. The captain had gone with 
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Sir Frederick to see the aviary and other 
improvements. Helen had, as the reader 
knows, much to tell, of strange places, 
strange people, and strange customs — of 
wild and mountain; but when she ap- 
proached — as she could not fail to do — 
the darker portions of her history, George, 
with a view to divert her from the theme, 
rallied her, as Sir Frederick had done, upon 
the fame of her beauty and fascination, and 
the conquests she had made. She could 
bear it from him, with, a forced smile, and a 
natural one at the ridiculous and exagger- 
ated account he had given her of the repre- 
sentation of her triumph, which she soon 
saw must have proceeded from Edward 
Boss, who could not speak on any subject 

s.- 

without enlarging upon it. But, still ' it 
grated harshly on her ear to find, that while 
such news had been carried over the seas 
to the very home and heart of him she loved 
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best CD earth, no mention had been made — 
no slight memento given — of the aflfection, 
nurtured so constantly, now lying so heavily 
under its guardian — the treasured paper in 
her bosom. No sign of the * hope ' she had 
fed on, year by year, which had preyed 
upon her health and spirits, as the worm 
upon the rose, as expectancy dwindled by 
degrees, and bright dreams of bliss faded, 
phantom-like away — ^unknown, and withered 
now! 

She believed George had never known of 
Sir Frederick's avowed attachment to her- 
self, and her own . acquiescence ; but she 
thought that formerly he had been aware, 
as she knew Marian had been, of the feeling 
existing between them, which perhaps he 
now looked back upon, if he even remem- 
bered it, as merely a transient fancy of 
youth. And in that same light the author 
of the feeling himself may have regarded 
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it ! There was wild anguish in the thought, 
jet it seemed probable: and yet she had 
marked his great emotion when they met. 
Perhaps that was merely from the recol- 
lections her presence had awakened of days 
long past, with those gone for ever. Still, 
had he not hurried to see her immediately 
on his return ; if she was indifferent to 
him, if he felt quite unconcerned, would he 
not have waited in the drawing-room till 
she came down, as George had done ? Per- 
haps he thought, as he was to be her future 
protector, that it was but etiquette, a right- 
ful ceremony, that he should escort her into 
the room on the first day of her arrival. 
He was rather particular with regard to 
certain forms and rules in society, as his 
grandfather had been of old ; this she well 
knew. But then again his rivetted gaze, 
so full of meaning, replete with admiration, 
and if the eye can speak ^ fondness ' (but 
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that could not be), such questioning earnest- 
ness in his glance. Oh, it was very strange ! 
George had been telling her of his little 
family, but she was rude enough not to hear 
half he said ; and once, just as the dinner 
was announced, answered so very abstract- 
edly, saying ^ No ' when she should have 
said * Yes,' that he was much amused there- 
at, and told her he supposed she was thinking 
of a ^ certain captain.' Just then they were 
joined by Sir Frederick, and Edward Eoss, 
the latter participating loudly in the merri- 
ment against his sister-in-law. Helen's look 
of annoyance was not lost on Sir Frederick, 
who, offering her his arm, led her into the 
dining-room, placing her on his right-hand 
side, and Captain Ross on his left. It would 
have been rather a silent party had it not 
been for the incessant small talk and jocu- 
larity of the latter. He rattled away upon 
every topic that entered his mind, making 
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each dish upon the table a subject, ahd 
telling some of the most marvellous and 
extraordinary stories ever known or heard 
ot Perhaps for the first time since she had 
known him, Eate felt glad of his absurdities. 
They relieved her embarrassment, and the 
laugh, in which one could not refrain from 
joining sometimes, at his ridiculous vagaries 
of speech and would-be criticisms, dimin- 
ished the restramt under which she felt she 
was not the only one who then suffered. 

Old John, whose place was at his side- 
board, where it had always been his custom 
in his old master's time to stand, with great 
pomposity, while the footmen were in at- 
tendance at the table, had left his post of 
authority, and was continually hovering 
about Helen's chair, handing dishes to her 
himself, and seemingly very anxious for her 
comfort. Once, raising her eyes suddenly 
from her plate, she encountered the eyes of 
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Sir Frederick, and the mntnal smile which 
passed between them at the old man's 
officiousness, made her heart beat lighter, 
and her cheek flush. It was so like the 
smile of olden days — so like the vision of 
her dreams. But the next time she gazed, 
gome minutes afiter, she was shocked at the 
look of wear J grief and settled sorrow his 
features wore. It was like the statue she 
had seen somewhere of * Despair.' What 
could it be the last few years had revealed 
to cause his despondency ? The bright flush 
of joy was changed soon into the paJe iiue 
of sympathy. Ah, well it might be ! While 
we have been pourtraying her feelings of 
inward sufferings, 'What had been his?' 
* What might they be ? ' she thought. 

Ah, Helen Monmouth! did you know, 
tried as your young heart- has been, it 
would strive to forget the wounded part, 
the rough squalls of a stormy worid, to 
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yield in softness, in sweet compassion, with 
his doomed hopelessness. Truly^ he bears 
his misery well! Has she come back, in 
all her charms, to sit at the board which 
should have been her own ? — to adorn the 
place which he had told her should be 
her^s ? And must he be the cause of addi- 
tional regret to one who has had to grieye 
so much ? Must he play the part of the 
heartless deserter — the deceiver! and let 
her believe herself forsaken. Sumour had 
whispered that her heart, too, was changed, 
that some engagement had been formed 
abroad. In that case, his part would not 
be so difficult to perform ; but if true, 
although, she could never be his, the 

« 

thought of her being another*s was like a 
firebrand within him. 

The dessert was on the table. How it 
brought to Helen's mind the last evening 
she had dined there — and all that had 
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transpired ! The poor old man, with silvery 

hair and benign countenance, seated in his 

« 

arm-chair by the window ; the storm — ^yes, 
everything. She arose very soon to wander 

once along the terrace before dark. It was 

,1 • 

a very different evening from what it had 
been then. There was a fresh breeze play- 
ing, and the air seemed quite cold to her, 
who Jiad recently left so warm a clime. 
Feeling much fatigued, she retired soon 
after the gentlemen left the dining-room. 
The touch of Sir Frederick's cold hand, as 
she wished ^ good-night,' thrilled through 
her, and she asked, " If he was not well ? '' 
**Yes, well," he replied, "but tired, and 
he should soon follow her example." The 
last few hours had left their traces on both. 
For a long time Helen could not sleep, 
although her limbs were very weary. Her 
brain was hard at work, vainly endeavour- 
ing to solve the great problem — 'What 
can have changed him so ? ' 
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CHAPTER IX. 

"I CAN hardly believe these are your 
children, Marian/' said Helen, with one on 
her lap, and one on each side of her. 

" No, and when I think I shall soon have 
four, it seems impossible," answered Marian, 
who was the same light-hearted girl as 
ever. 

"I must, of course, like this one 
best, as she is my namesake," con- 
tinned Helen, stroking the head of a dark- 
eyed little girl,, some five years old. But 
the boy, who stood on the other side, a year 
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younger, in reality took her fancy most. 
He had rich auburn hair, hanging in 
natural ringlets, and deep blue loving eyes 
like his mother, and was altogether a yery 
engaging child; though, perhaps, a little 
spoilt and unruly. He was Sir Frederick's 
godson, and named after him; but was 
called by his second name, ^ Raleigh,' to 
distinguish him from his unchy as he always 
called him, although, in fact, a much more 
dbtant relation. And now he would have 
it that Helen was to be ^ aunty,' by which 
appellation she went from that day forth. 
The little one on her knee, was a girl, fair, 
like her brother, with a pretty little ddlr 
like face. Her name was Edith. They 
were all nice children, but there was a 
degree of slyness in the eldest little ^irl, 
which the penetrating eye of Helen now 
detected, although the mother saw it not. 
She had a quick glance — sideways, a kind 
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of manner, as though she wished to see it 
anybody was observing her, and a way ot 
giving her brother a little push, now and 
then, when she could do so unnoticed. All 
this Helen, with her usual insight into cha- 
racter, very soon discovered, and made 
notes of accordingly. Oh I in what early 
life the disposition shows itself. 

" Who is little Edith"s godpapa ?" asked 
Helen. 

**Poor old Mr. Graham was. Tou 
have heard he is dead ?" 

"Yes, indeed I have. Mrs. Truman 
told me so the second day I was here. 
What a loss to the place — ^the valley, in 
particular." 

^^ He was a very great loss at the time, 
I have heard, as such a good man would 
be ; but his son is his excellent representa- 
tive, and I hear, almost excels him in deeds 
of charity. But then he has only himself 
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to keep, and his father had a large family, 
as you know. We were in France when 
he died, but I have heard Mrs. Truman say 
that nearly all the people from the village, 
as well as from the Valley, were at his 
funeral. I never saw much of him, but 
George was very partial to him.'' 

" He was one of my poor father's great- 
est friends," said Helen. " Did Sir Frede- 
rick attend his funeral ?" 

" Yes ; and he was with him, when he 
died. Mr. Graham sent for him." 

**Had they become such very great 
friends — ^then ?'' 

"Why, you know old Sir Andrew was 
exceedingly fond of him, and he had known 
Frederick from a baby, and his poor mother 
and father — too ; so I think it was quite 
natural his sending for him.'' 

" Does Wilton live in the old house ?" 

"Yes — his mother has gone to live in 
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Yorkshire, near Annie, who, you know, is 
married." 

" Then does he live alone ! 

" No — his brother James lives with him, 
and acts as curate. He is young enough 
to be Wilton's child, as you know; and, 
indeed, Wilton is quite a father to him. 
But I think Truman told me, that at the 
present time, he has his house full — his 
mother is there, and I believe, Mr. and 
Mrs. Demman (Annie that was). They 
often stay with him, I fancy." 

" Is Wilton altered ?" 

" I have not seen him for a long time, 
now ; but I think he looked much older 
than he used to do. What age do you 
suppose he is? By-the-bye, he was very 
fond of you, wasrft he ? Emily, poor girl, 
used to say so." 

Marian was jumping little Edith in her 
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arms^ and did not notice Helen's rising 
colour. 

"I think he was rather partial to me 
at one time, but he was so much older 
than V 

"Not more than ten or twelve years? 
George says that's a good difference. But 
I suppose these Indian swains have cut 
him out entirely — eh, Helen ?*' added she, 
laughing. 

Helen joined in the laugh, but remarked 
that she had never liked Wilton in any 
other way than as a friend. 

"You don't know what you may do^ 
though," Marian said, "if your heart is 
quite free from either of those captivating 
gentlemen abroad." 

" What makes you think that it is not 
so ?" demanded Helen. 

"Oh, nothing! only you know little 
birds will whisper secrets, sometimes," 
replied her friend, looking very archly. 
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^*I am quite sure the little bird has 
whispered very wrongly in this instance," 
said Helen, looking as she felt, greatly 
annoyed at the insinuation. 

" Dont be angry, dear Helen," laughed 
Marian, kissing her ; " I am very glad that 
the little bird told a story — ^because then 
there may be a chance for poor Wilton. I 
think he would make a good husband — ^very 
kind, and it would be a good thing, I 
think, for him to be married. All clergy- 
men should marry, in my opinion." 

There was a tear in Helen's eye, but it 
was not seen. She was bending over the 
little boy, who had got the ruins of his 
wooden horse entangled. It fell upon his 
little chubby hand, and looking up into her 
face with much perplexity, he said, " Aunty 
— are you crying ? — don't cryj when I cryy 
I make a noised 

" Crying ? No — Aunty's not crying 

n2 
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chUd ! " exclaimed Marian, stooping down 
and looking into Helen's face. 

But the tears were falling thick and fast, 
bedewing the woolly mane of the wooden 
horse. 

" My dear Helen ! have I said anything 
to hurt you ? I am indeed sorry if I have." 

*^No, dear Marian/' she replied, "you 
do not mean it, only you are so very much 
mistaken." 

And Helen sobbed aloud. Marion was 
all kindness, and was much concerned ; she 
felt vexed with herself for having alluded 
to what she had heard of Helen's engage- 
ment in India, and began to suspect that 
her affections had been involved more 
deeply in the matter, than she wished any- 
one to know of; but that there must be 
something of a disagreeable nature — some 
adverse circumstances attending the affair. 
" Perhaps, poor girl, she has been disap- 
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pointed ! I should not wonder ; how care- 
ful we ought to be in what one says." 

Helen begged to be allowed to have a 
good cry, and then she should be better, she 
said. So the little children were sent up- 
stairs, and Marian seating herself close by 
the side of Helen, on the sofa, took her 
hand, and let her overflowing heart vent 
itself unrestrained. 

Helen had had no opportunity during the 
last few days of enjoying the retirement of 
her little boudoir. George and Marian 
with their children, had made the old place 
echo with their merriment. And nobody, 
to have seen the party round the dessert- 
table day by day, would have imagined the 
burthensome hearts it contained. The 
young couple, with their children, were to 
return home on Saturday. Friday had ar- 
rived and Helen, although for many reasons 
very loath to part with her visitors, yet 
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longed to wander about alone, to sit and 
muse in her own pretty room upon the ex- 
quisite taste and kind forethought of him, 
whom she felt she still too dearly loved. 
She longed to read his thoughts in her own 
little book. There might be a faint ray 
there, on the darkness which seemed to en- 
velop them. At the dinner- table, only, had 
she met Sir Frederick since the day of her 
arrival, now a week ago. The Sunday had 
been very wet ; the ladies had not gone to 
church. But the gentlemen had gone to- 
gether in the morning, and in the afternoon 
Sir Frederick, as usual, had been closeted in 
his own room till the dinner hour, when he 
joined them, as he mostly did in the drawing 
room, — sometimes at the table. It was 
this time she dreaded. To sit alone with 
him, appeared more than she could bear, 
day after day. Her voice when he was 
present always trembled, though there were 
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others by. What would it do when they 
had gone? His bearing was always the 
same — cold, and sometimes almost haughty. 
Yet he was most attentive, in seeing that 
she had all she could wish for. The con- 
versation had been mostly kept up between 
the husband and wife, and herseU^ although 
at times, very often indeed, her attention 
had cost her a very powerful effort ; and 
she knew she replied absently and vaguely 
to questions put to her. The only time 
when Sir Frederick's manner seemed to 
thaw, was when the children were brought 
down to fruit. This always appeared to 
melt the icy barrier. He would take his 
god-son on his knee, and place little Eate 
beside him, and sometimes have little Edith 
on his other knee, and while giving them 
their fruit would talk to them, and tell them 
little stories ; they all loved their serious 
uncle very much. But after they had been 
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there a day or two this time, Ealeigh would 
slide down off his usual seat, and nestle 
close to Helen, and by degrees, her knee 
became his place. Sir Frederick did not 
seem to mind this desertion, but was 
evidently pleased at Kaleigh's preference ; 
and Helen began to love the little boy very 
dearly, Marian was very sorry at having 
to leave Helen, she would ;have remained 
there for some time, but being in expecta- 
tion of an increase to her family shortly, 
and having some change to make in her 
establishment previous to her confinement, 
she was anxious to get back home. 

On this day, Friday, Sir Frederick was 

detained at H , upon some poaching 

affair, and Greorge Beresford went with him. 
They were not expected back till late in the 
evening, so the ladies dined early with the 
children, purposing to take the two elder 
ones for a long walk before their tea. 
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Helen had heard of the death of Paul the 
idiot, from her brother in India, and just as 
the table cloth was being removed, expressed 
a wish to walk up to the Crest, and see poor 
Dick Carter^ and his wife and daughter. 

" We will walk up by] the Crest if you 
like, dear Helen, but you must expect 
alterations you know, to have taken place 
in five or six years." 

"What do you mean?" asked Helen. 
The old man is not dead, is he ?" 

" No, dear, the old man is still alive, and 
though very feeble, still hobbles about with 
his crutch. But the cottage is no longer 
there — it is pulled down." 

" Pulled down ! Goodness me ! Why ? 
-where do they live now ?" 

" It was pulled down, I believe, because 
it was very old. But Dick and Nurse 
Carter have a far better house now. They 
are installed at Belmore Farm. The old 
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man has little to do^ only to superintend 
and look after those placed beneath him/' 

" How very good of Sir Frederick ! and 
Amy, is she married ?" 

** Poor Amy is dead," said Marian. 

" Dead ! oh Marian ! when did she die ?" 

" Nearly four years ago, now. But come, 
Helen, do not let us talk of anything melan- 
choly. Sir Frederick would scold me if he 
knew I had told you. He says you have 
had enough wretchedness to see in life, 
without telling you of any more. And he 
did not wish it mentioned to you — I know." 

^' I am much obliged to him for his con- 
sideration, I am sure. But I must have 
known of her death soon, anyhow."^ 

" I don't know that," answered Marian, 
*Hhe farm is some miles from here — the 
principal one, where they are. At all 
events, I know he told Mrs. Truman not to 
tell you she was dead. You liked her Yerj 
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much, did you not ? I dont think I ever 
saw her." 

" I ^did Kke her — ^for she was a sweet, 
gentle, good, girl ; she always looked too 
fragile for earth. What did she die of? 
Consumption ?" 

**I believe it was; but we had been 
abroad during her illness, and it was at the 
time when Sir Frederick shunned all society, 
even ours, and intimated his desire to be 
left quite in solitude. Soon after our re- 
turn to England from the continent, she 
died. But we had not been here for more 
than a twelvemonth then, and I heard no- 
thmg at all concerning her, or her parents. 
Mrs. Truman, I imagine, knows all [sboxxt 
it, and I daresay she was very good to the 
poor girl when she was ill. But the time 
is getting on, and I have little Raleigh very 
impatient to be gone. A good blow on 
those downs, if I can get so far, will do you 
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good, and bring a little more English colour 
into your cheek.'' 

" I should so like to walk to the farm and 
see poor — " 

" My dear girl ! it is seven or eight 
miles off; I should never get back again, 

unless you undertake to carry me/' cried 
Marian, laughing heartily. "But come," 
she continued, **away with melancholy! 
I am very angry with you for making me 
tell you about this. It can do no good, and 
it would have been far better for you to 
have found all things out by degrees." 

" Pray is there anything more to find out 
then ?" asked Helen anxiously. 

The subject uppermost in her mind had 
been, she had seen, mutually avoided 
between them; and she was the last to 
force her inquisitiveness, where she plainly 
saw reserve was intended. That there was 
some mystery — something beyond her 
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imagination to conceive^ she felt persaaded^ 
and that Marian knew in part she could also 
read with her keen intellect ; but something 
convinced her that with Truman was the 
knowledge of all — that no circumstance of 
the case of whatever nature it might be, was 
unknown to her. And that it was of some 
direful nature she began greatly to fear. 

But the little ones began to call out 
lustily for their promised walk, so there was 
no more time for meditation then. They 
were all ready in the hall with their nurse, 
and so eager to set out that she was obliged 
to take them on the terrace, where they 
raced up and down in high glee, till joined 
by their mamma and Helen, who looked 
very bewitching in her large brown hat. 
It was impossible to continue very dull in 
such cheerful company, and by the time 
they had entered the wood, their joyful 
little spirits had made their aunty as merry 
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as they were. She was compelled to chase 
first one and then the other, till fairly out 
of breath. Marian's spirits, always good, 
exceeded their usual bounds, with pleasure 
at the elation of her friends ; and the little 
party proceeded gaily on, followed by the 
nurse, carrying a large shawl for Helen on 
her return. She felt the difference of 
climate a good deal, especially in the 
evenings when the sun had gone down. 
The autumn had commenced, and the air 
that evening was rather chilly, but the wood 
looked very beautiful, for the sun poured 
in, warmly, through the thick foliage, and 
lit up the many shades with streaks of gold. 
When she reached the spot where she, with 
Henry, had found the poor idiot asleep, she 
paused from her mirth, and told Marian of 
the circumstance with a blanched cheek. 
^^Now Helen, do bury the past in 

oblivion, to night. There's a fine speech 
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for me — ^its a borrowed one of course, I 
think, from Wilton Graham. But seriously, 
you really looked quite ten years younger 
ten minutes ago, than you do now. There's 
little Kate looking very much inclined to 
cry because you don't run after her. Kun 
on, Ealeigh ! catch her ! that's right !" 

When they reached the Crest, Helen 
would fain have stopped and ruminated on 
the barren place where the cottage had 
stood. There were the remains of the trim 
and neatly-kept little garden ; but the gorse 
and wild fern were springing up there now. 
There was a large apple tree still standing, 
and loaded with fruit, under which she had 
often sat and read to old Dick, and had also 
often seen Amy seated under it, as she as- 
' cended the Crest, working in the summer 
evenings. 

*' Come, come along," cried Marian. 
" We shall never reach the first down if we 
loiter so.'' 
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And on they went. The air waa delicious 
when they had gained the ascent, and 
Marian feeling rather fatigued with the 
exertion of mounting it, sat down upon the 
bank, with Helen beside her, while the men 
and young ones scampered and romped 
about. Marian then pointed out the situa- 
tion of the farm where the Carters lived. It 
stood in a dell, and was nearly hidden by 
the surrounding hills* 

** It is such a pretty place,'' she said. 
"We took the children there once last 
spring, and had some strawberries and 
cream. Nurse Carter is in her element. 
There are so many cows, and such fine sheep 
and poultry. Weren't those fowls nice we 
had for dinner to-day ? I expect they 
were some of her prime kind, as she calls 
them." 

" I suppose she has quite got over her 
daughter's death ? Poor Paul, I think, was. 
always her favorite." 
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** Was he ? you see Amy had been ailing 
for a very long while ; so she must have 
been quite prepared to lose her, I should 
think. But Helen," continued Marian, evi- 
dently wishing to turn the conversation, 
^ Do you remember one afternoon •, oh ! let 
me see — ^I think it must be quite nine years 
ago, (how old we must all be getting, I, 
especially — look at my young fry), but do 
you remember? how it brings it to my 
mind sittinghere — Emily — (poor girl) — and 
you and I coming here with Frederick and 
George, and we were so hot and tired when 
we got to that old ruin up there, that they 
would go back and fetch us our tea from the 
cottage, and one carried the crockery, and 
the other the kettle, and Mrs. Carter brought 
the bread, and tea and sugar &c., and sticks 
to light a fire.'' 

" Oh, yes ! indeed I do remember all 
about it. How we enioyed "ourselves ! " 

VOL. II. 
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and she could not resist adding, "How 
different Sir. Frederick is now ! " 

" Yes, poor fellow I he has had much to 
try him, I believe. That very event, if you 
remember, when he returned to Belmore to 
supper, how disagreeable and sarcastic that 
Miss Mabel was, and what a chill she threw 
over all of us, particularly on him ; I re- 
member we noticed it at the time. I be- 
lieve he has suffered a great deal through 
her ; she caused a great misunderstanding 
between him and his grandfather at the last, 
I have heard George say ; but I think he 
knows more than he has ever told me of 
the particulars. The estate was not near so 
encumbered as she made out ; that he has 
frequently told me, and has hinted, that 
she was far worse a woman than we all 
supposed." 

" Where is she now ? " asked Helen. " I 
asked Truman the other day, and she said 
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she was at a place of some strange name in 

L shire, and then she shook her head, 

very mysteriously, and begged me never to 
mention her name before Sir Frederick, 
which I thought very curious. But now I 
can understand it, if as you say she caused 
any misunderstanding between him and the 
dear old man. What a wicked woman she 
must be ! " 

" She is indeed," said Marian, with a 
shudder, "I liave heard someihingj but I 
cannot believe it, nor will ever place any 
confidence in the truth, till it comes from 
the better authority. I mentioned it once 
to Greorge, but he scolded me so for gossip- 
ing, that I have taken care to hold my 
tongue ever since, upon things which don't 
concern me." 

" Was there no way of punishing her for 
acting so falsely with regard to Su: Fred- 
erick's affairs ? " 

2 
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" She is punished, sufficiently, poor 
(feature. But not by man.^'' 

" What can you mean, dear Marian ? Is 
she at that place Truman told me ? '* 

" Oh yes, you may rely upon anything 
Truman says. Greorge says she neveir told 
an untruth, and is integrity itself, and faith- 
fulness." 

" But how is she punished ? " 

" She is a lunatic." 

" How fearful ! but do you know Marian, 
I am not surprised at it ? " 

" I was of just the same opinion when 
George told me. There was always some- 
thing wild and strange about her eye," 

^* What can have been her motive in de- 
ceiving Sir Andrew as she did ? do you 
think she was going mad then ? " 

" God only knows ! But Helen ; Truman 
was quite right in warning you not to men- 
tion her name before Sir Frederick. I did 
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once, inadvertently in my thoughtless way^ 
though George had told me on no account 
to do so^ indeed, to anybody; and I 
shall never forget the effect it had 
upon him. He looked shocking! But 
I am a sad blunderer sometimes, I must 
confess. This affair has been kept quite 
a secret, and I believe she was taken 
away quite privately and silently, one night 
when very violent, and placed in the asylum 
where she still remains/' 

" No wonder the effect upon Sir Fred- 
erick,'' said Helen, turning very pale. 
" Perhaps she was violent to him ! " 

^^I do not think he was here when it 
happened^ I rather think he had started 
for France, where he was for some months 
after his grandfather's funeral. But we shall 
catch cold if we sit here longer. Let us get 
home and have our tea. Come Helen! 
Saleigh ! Why Helen, dear, you have nev^ 
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put your shawl on. How you are shivering 
to be sure ! '* 

Helen wrapt it round her, and they be- 
gan to walk briskly homewards. 

The sun had gone in, and it had become 
quite cold. Helen took little HeWs hand, 
and Marian Ealeigh's, that they might get 
on the faster. They were about half way 
through the wood when they were met by 
old John with sundry cloaks and coverings 
of all descriptions. Mrs. Truman had sent 
him, he said. She was anxious, as the 
evening had turned out so cold, particularly 
for Miss Monmouth, and sent her duty, and 
hoped she would put on the large travelling 
wrapper she had told John to take expressely 
for her. 

Good Truman ! She is a character we 
love. An humble one, but oh, how valua- 
ble ! In her humility she was ' as a flower 
making glad the desert — a root fattening 
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the soil/ * A comfort to crown the wishes, 
and aid unto every need of Aim, who 
rushed madly on, and tried to forget his 
being; ' She pitied him, and was sad, re- 
membering the days that were past.' And 
she looked with commiseration upon that 
countenance, which, in youth, had suspected 
nought, till manhood bitterly had learned. 
Stem and inflexible in its grief, 'His life 
had been as in the mystery of dreams, spent 
within the limits of a moment.' And the 
secret was hers, that ' had choked and killed 
those tender shoots, his yearnings after 
honour and affection.' * So was he sick at 
heart, and her pity strove to cheer him.' 
She would guard his flower from the rough 
blast, and treasure it in the splendid vase 
in which he had placed it — for she knew 
how dear its fragrance was to him. 

There was a bright fire burning in the 
grate, and Helen, who sat on a couch beside 
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it, quite luxuriated in the genial flame. 
Old John had shut every shutter and closed 
all the curtains, so that no draught should 
get to her. It was one of those evenings 
we so often have in our English summers, 
when a bit of fire is quite acceptable to 
those inured to the sudden change of th€ 
climate, and frequently needful to those on- 
accustomed to them, as she had been for so 
long. The tea-things had just been re- 
moved, and that refi*eshing, soothing beve- 
rage, had left its salutary effects upon the 
ladies, rendering them exceedingly comfort- 
able and communicative. Marian was seated 
^t the table finishing off a piece of fancy- 
work, and conversing with Helen upon some 
of her foreign adventures. Mrs. Truman 
had been down once, and now came again 
to see if there were any signs of Helen 
having t&ken cold, prescribing hot-water for 
her feet that night, with mustard in it, 
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gruel, and various other remedies. In yain 
Helen protested that she was quite weU ; 
that she had only had a temporary shiver- 
ing on first coming in from their walk. The 
old woman fluttered about her charge, rub- 
bing her feet, feeling her pulse, &c., much 
to the amusement of Marian, who said she 
was " like a hen over her own chick." They 
tried to prevail upon her to bring her work, 
and sit with them for an hour ; but she said 
she had several accounts to attend to that 
night, haying so many sick persons on her 
list. 

^^ It reminds me so/^ said Marian, when 
Truman had left the room, ^^ of when Fre- 
derick was so ill. She used to pet him up . 
just as she has been doing you. Poor fel- 
low! I don't know what he would have 
done without hen" 

" Was he so very ill, then ?" 

"Oh,^ yesl in such a low, desponding 
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way. We were all very anxious about him, 
and George, I believe, was more than once 
quite alarmed, when he has been with him 
alone. But, go on, Helen, you are just in 
the middle of poor Dinah's illness. I do 
feel so interested in her, poor soul ! '' 

Helen proceeded to relate what the 
reader already knows, and had, of course, 
in due time, to speak of the praiseworthy 
conduct of Captain Maxwell, which she did 
in no measured terms, saying that she could 
never, while life remained, repay him for 
all his kindness and attention to her in her 
hour of need. Marian looked up very 
knowingly from her work, and said — 

'^ Helen, I am fearful to approach the 
subject, as it appeared to affect you so much 
the other day, when I only hinted at it. 
But there is one thing I should like to be 
quite certain about." 

^^Fray ask it, dear Marian. I should 
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like you to be satisfied with respect to 
every circumstance that has transpired, and 
everything concerning my eventful pilgrim- 
age in those distant regions." 

"Well, then, are you still engaged to 
Captain Maxwell ?" 

" Engaged to Captain Maxwell ! I was 
never engaged to him. Does Sir Frederick 
think that I am?" 

" We all thought so. Captain Ross said 
it was unknown whether Colonel Mac* 
donnald or Captain Maxwell was to be 
the happy man. There were wagers laid 
about it, he said; but mostly in favour 
of the latter admirer, and those who knew 
you intimately, knew it was a decided case. 
Those, I think, were his words." 

" I shall request Captain Ross, when I 
see him again, to attend to his own affais, 
and not invent stories concerning me, which 
have no vestige of truth in their founda* 
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tion. It is true, dear Marian, that some 
time after the death of my poor moth^, 
he qflfered me his haod and heart, and I, 
with some pain refused him, for he had 
acted in a most exemplary manner." 

" Lor', Helen ! I wonder how you could 
refuse him. I am sure I should have ac- 
cepted him directly, an^ that would have 
fully rewarded him for all be had done." 

^^ Marian ! is H possible you know me no 
better ? Can it be a fact, that in ^rlj 
years, you were blind to my aflfection 
for ?" 

Marian's cheek turned pale as she rosje, 
and^ poking the fire very vigorously, re- 
marked that ''she thought those girlish 
fancies were better forgotten." 

" Girlish fancies ! " echoed Helen. '^ And 
does he look upon it as such? He maj 
well do so, though,^ if he believes in thi^ 
false and cruel report. Well may he bq 
altered to me ! " 
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** He is altered to all," resumed Marian, 
giving the fire another desperate poke, and 
purposely avoiding Helen's excited look. 
'^ But, as I said before, he has had much 
to try him — much that I may not reveali 
But I hope you will soon know all, for your 
own sake as well as his." She sat down 
again, observing, that '^ she thought she 
heard the carriage coming up the avenue." 

Helen could not speak : for a few moments 
her senses seemed stunned. Then she re- 
membered that Marian had never known of 
the bond that had passed between them, 
or of the avowal of his love. But that he 
should think her untrue, faithless 1 Of this 
she determined, at any risk, he should be 
undeceived. Of what she had to learn 
concerning him, of which Marian had 
spoken, she could not in any way conceive. 
It was sufficient at that moment to feel 
that, let it be of what nature it might, she 
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could not have cause to think of him in a 
worse light than she imagined he had 
thought of her. 

It was the carriage. Marian was right ; 
for the voices of the two gentlemen were 
heard in the hall. Helen supposed that 
Sir Frederick would, as usual, betake him- 
self to his study ; but the door opened, and 
they entered the room together* Old John 
had told his master how afraid Mrs. Truman 
was that Miss Monmouth had taken a 
severe cold ; for she had been sitting down 
on the downs, and come in quite chiUed. 
Helen looked more fully into that well- 
loved, handsome face than she had felt 
equal to do since her arrival at Belmore ; 
but she met those large dark eyes regard- 
ing her with such anxiety and evident con- 
cern, as their owner approached the couch, 
and, taking her hand, seated himself beside 
her, that her own fell in some confusion. 
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and the colour, which had fled from her 
cheek during the late conference, returned 
very brightly, as she assured him, in reply 
to his eager inquiries, that she had taken 
no harm, only the wind had blown rather 
coldly on the downs, and she thought she 
had done wrong in sitting so long ; in which 
opinion he quite agreed, and made her 
promise, with something of his old manner 
and authority, that she would take more 
care of herself for the future. While he 
was speaking, Helen glanced towards Ma- 
rian, and noticed her touch her husband's 
arm, and direct his attention towards them, 
and then sigh, as she whispered something 
in his ear. She also noticed that George 
looked very grave. He shortly after gave 
a long account of the trial of the two 
poachers — two gipsy fellows, whom, he said, 
appeared very hardened, desperate sort of 
characters, and that one of the gamekeepers 
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seemed to stand in a good deal of awe of 
them. 

"They are condemned then. What is 
to be their punishment ? " asked Marian. 

"Well, our host has been rather more 
charitable than I should have been, I must 
own, in such a case ; and because they 
prated long tales about wives and babies, 
be has let them off. They are to come up 
here to-morrow, to have a good talking to ; 
but I question, Fred, if you ever see them 
again." 

" Well, then, they will do me no more 
harm. They know they dare not offend 
again here." 

Marian said she thought it a pity, too, 
to let them off, for others might take advan- 
tage of their liberation, and game was too 
good a thing to be robbed of in that way. 

Sir Frederick turned to the fair girl by 
his side ; her beaming look of approbation 
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was full payment for his act of mercy, even 
though he should lose bags of game in con- 
sequence. 

There ^was a long pause. All seemed 
buried in their own reflections. At length, 
George asked his wife to give them a song, 
by way of a * cheer-up,' he said ; and Ma- 
rian, making, as she afterwards said, one of 
her customary blunders, sat down to the 
piano, and began ^We have been friends 
together.' Her arm was touched now, and 
so suddenly, by her husband, that she 
stopped short at the end of the first line. 
But Sir Frederick said, " Sing that, if you 
please." So she continued. When she 
came to the words — 

'But coldness dwells within my heart, 
A gloom is on my brow,' 

he started up from the sofa, and stood upon 
the hearth-rug, near to Helen, with his 
arms folded and his brow contracted. She, 
VOL. II. P 
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ever elegant in any position, now looked 
especially so in the attitude in which she 
had fallen. Her arm rested on the cushion, 
and her forehead lay in her hand, the eyes 
were hidden, but the convulsive working of 
the little mouth, as the song proceeded, 
could be plainly seen, and it was watched 
by him intently and painfully, as he turned, 
and, leaning agamst the mantel-piece, had 
unconsciously bent his head down towards 
hers. A large tear fell on her bosom. He 
saw that also, and another, as these words 
rang melodiously from the singer : 

<< For the fount of hope was gushing^ 
Warm and joyous in our breasts ; 
But laughter now hath fled thy lip, 
And sullen glooms thy brow." 

He heard the sob ; and she felt the 
breath from his deep sigh on the hand 
which clasped her aching brow. She knew 
he must be very close to her, and observing 
her; but she did not move till the last 
stanza. 
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" The voices which are silent now, 
Would bid thee clear thy brow !" 

had rung on her ears, and in her soul — aijd 
oh ! in his also. She looked up, with eyes 
brimming, and met that same expression of 
steadfast questioning, earnestness, and sad- 
ness, in those fixed upon her now, as she 
had done in their first meeting. But she 
did not cower beneath his searching 
gaze; although the warm blood flew to 
her brow, she did not remove her eyes from 
his. The truthfulness and mournful, loving 
confidence in that uplifted face, unmanned 
him; and, with another bitter sigh, he 
turned away, the words echoing, as he 
passed the old hall and down the corridor, 
to his own private room, the sanctuary of 
his trials and struggles, 

** We have been sad together — 
Oh I what shall part us now?" 
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CHAPTER X. 

Wilton Graham had been in London du- 
ring the last week, with his mother and 
sister, and had only returned on the eve- 
ning of the day which has been described 
in the last chapter. And now finding he 
had much to do — this being Saturday — to 
prepare for the morrow, and sundry other 
matters, he was obliged .to deny himself the 
pleasure of walking up to the Hall with the 
ladies, to pay his devoirs to the daughter 
of his estimable father's old friend — to 
her who had once occupied so large a 
portion of his heart. 
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Wilton, as he sat there surrounded by 
his books and papers, looked, as his mo- 
ther told him, the confirmed bachelor. 
She was justly proud of him ; and having 
ever been a sensible woman, and a wise 
mother, rejoiced in his qualities and po- 
pularity. 

He was his father's admirable represen- 
' tative ; and, perhaps, excelled him in deeds 
of charity. He passed a life of peace with 
God and man ; and, though sometimes a 
sweet, mournful memory would flit across 
him in the still twilight, like the plaintive 
sighing of an ^olian hai^p, it only as gently 
stirred the chords of his resigned heart — ^it 
did not ruffle him, or disturb his repose. 
He longed now very much to hear, from 
Helen's own lips, of all she had endured 
since they packed that great sea-chest to- 
gether. 

" Make her come back with you, mother. 
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if you can. Tell her how sorry I am that 
I cannot accompany you ; but I know she 
would not have me neglect my duty, I do 
long to see her, poor dear girl, indeed." 

It was a fine bright morning, and Mrs. 
Graham, with her daughter, Mrs. Denman, 
set off to walk up to the Hall. The latter 
was no longer the frivolous girl she had 
been in former years. She had married a 
good man, soma years her senior ; and the 
death of a darling, and only babe, had sub* 
dued and chastened her spirit. In her case 
—as in many — care and bereavement had 
been of use — had tempered the mind, and 
enlarged the understanding, 

" How dreadful it must be for, Helen to 
be there, even if she is engaged to another, 
after what once passed between them,'' said 
she, as they walked on. 

" Poor girl ! it must be, indeed,*' an- 
swered her mother 
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The fearful secret of the diabolical mar- 
riage had been divulged to Wilton and Mrs. 
Graham on the night of Mr. Graham's 
death, by Frederick himself, with the con- 
fession of his love for Helen. Since then, 
Wilton and he had been bosom friends. It 
was also known, as the reader may have 
perceived, to George Beresford and Marian ; 
and it had slipped, as such things will, to 
Mrs. Graham's daughter. 

The horrible fact of the murder was 
known alone to George Beresford, in whom 
Sir Frederick had always confided as a 
brother, to Mrs. Freeman, and to nurse 
Carter. This had also been whispered to 
Marian by the latter ; but she, as we have 
seen, always unwilling to believe ill of any 
one, had given no credit to what she deemed 
the superstitious imagining of an ignorant 
mind. 

It will not be wondered at, that the 
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Graham family took the most lively interest 
in the trying lot of our poor heroine. Wil- 
ton knew her well ; at least, had throughly 
known and appreciated her resolute cha- 
racter in years gone by, at an age, too, 
when some characters are still in embryo, 
manifesting none of those fine purposes 
which had so strongly marked hers, toge- 
ther with those endearing traits which had 
made so great and lasting an impression 
upon him. 

He knew for whom he had been rejected ; 
and, young as she then was, he gave no 
ear to the tale, that her heart was changed 
now. And he trembled for her — trembled 
at the thought of the precipice on which she 
stood, which, to her sensitive nature, was 
doubly hazardous ; trembled and prayed for 
her, that she might be supported, and 
enabled to resist the great and daily tempta- 
tion ; upheld and borne through her path 
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of thorns and snares unblemished; proof 
against those troubled ways of doabt and 
apprehension, by which she, like a frail 
bark without mast or steersman, was in 
hourly danger of being wrecked- But his 
prayer is answered. An invisible Hand 
shall guide its course. ! There is One at the 
helm to direct it on its perilous way. One 
whose all-protecting power shall never fail, 
nor forsake her — the same yesterday, to- 
day, and for ever. 

The ladies, as they approached up the 
avenue, saw the carriage at the door, wait- 
ing to take Marian and her family home ; 
they hastened their pace a little, fearing 
Helen might be going to accompany them. 

The boxes and packages in the Hall 
showed signs of departure. Master Kaleigh, 
who was always very impatient of delay, 
was in one of his most mischievous moods, 
he had undone a carpet bag twice, and 
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Upset all its contents on to the floor, and 
was now, with his little fat leg, kicking the 
nurse, who appeared highly indignant at 
his behaviour, and threatened to acquaint 
his papa of it, if he did not amend- He 
left off his rogueries when he saw Mrs. 
Graham and her daughter, and ran into the 
breakfast-parlour, into which they were 
ushered. Marian was sitting all ready 
equipped for her journey, and Helen had 
on her lap little Edith, who was occupied 
with a huge piece of cake. 

The one large window was open, and 
just outside it on the terrace. Sir Frede- 
rick and George stood, conversing earnestly 
in an undertone. Marian had more than 
once during the week pressed Helen to 
return home with her, but the latter had 
begged to remain in her new home for a 
little time, promising to go to Carlton 
Villa (where Marian resided, about twelve 
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miles from Belmore) before many months 
should elapse. But Marian, who seemed 
anxious that she should go back with them, 
had again that moment urged her to do 
so. Sir Frederick was in the room at the 
time; he had not said a word, but an 
expression had passed over' his face, a 
slight lowering of the brow that George 
well understood, and he was obliged to 
check his little wife by a look. He was 
not near enough to touch her arm, which 
was his usual expedient in such cases, for 
Marian, although not devoid of tact, had 
not that keen perception which many women 
have. It was her fear for Helen's peace 
which made her prompt her removal, and 
these fears had increased tenfold since the 
conversation of the preceding evening. 
Before going to rest, she had paid Mrs. 
Truman a visit ; it had been a lengthened 
one. She had disclosed to that trusty 
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person, Helen's unchanged affection, much 
to the astonishment of the old lady, who 
had formed a very different conclusion since 
the few sentences that hadfallen from Helen's 
lips in the boudoir on the first day of her 
arrival. She now repeated Helen's speech 
about there "being one very dear to her 
in India, &c. ;" and it was not till Marian 
had pointed out to her the misrepresenta- 
tion of the meaning — that, that one^ meant 
no other than her brother j that the good 
soul could quite dispel fi*om her mind the 
idea that Miss Monmouth had transferred 
her love to another. 

And now we find ourselves under thenecw- 
sity of blaming poor Truman. We do not 
like to have to do so at all, nevertheless, we 
must find fault with her for the first and only 
time ; making all due allowance for the great 
love she bore her young master, we must 
grant some little excuse for her ; actually, re- 
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joicing at the discovery now made to her, 
that Helen's heart had remained true, 
through all her wanderings, and that it was 
his stilly in spite of the surrounding dark- 
ness and obscurity. Tet, what could it 
avail ? A gulph was between them— 'wide 
and deep, and in a few moments, compas- 
sion for that devoted heart, and apprehen- 
sion for its future, overcame the first 
impulse of joy the news had created, and 
she fully shared in Marian's fears, whose 
nature, now roused to exertion, was ener- 
getic in her cause, and argued long upon 
the impropriety of Helen being an inmate 
of Belmore, nourishing such feeling towards 
her protector, and ignorant of the barrier 
which closed upon her happiness. Truman 
soon made up her mind how to act, but 
instinct told her that Mrs. Beresford would 
not agree as to the prudence of her scheme, 
so she listened in silence to Marian's asserr 
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tion of the persuasion she intended using oa 
the following morning, to get Helen ta 
to comply with her request and go home 
with her till the state of things should 
by degrees be broken to her. 

We have seen how that persuasion was 
metb It was repulsed on the first onset, by 
the very party who Marian iihagined would 
have most urged it And it was with a very 
heavy heart (for her) that this kind-hearted 
little woman was borne away to her pretty 
home. 

The momentary look of disapprobation 
that had passed over the countenance of 
Sir Frederick, was not unnoticed by Helen^ 
when Marian alluded to her leaving Bel- 
more that morning, and it was not forgot^ 
ten when two or three hours later, Mrs. 
Graham asked her to return and spend the 
remainder of the day at the rectory. She 
looked up timidly into his face, he had just 
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returned to the room from seeing his guests 
off. He understood the glance, and bowed 
his head slightly, while his eyes glistened, 
and a smile of kindness played round his 
mouth. 

Mrs. Graham remarked the look and the 
silent answer to it, and said, jokingly — 

^* I forgot. We must ask permission, I 
suppose." 

Helen blushed deeply, and Sir Frederick 
turned the subject, by asking after Wilton. 

Mrs. Graham, as has been before stated, 
was a thoroughly sensible woman ; and, 
from the little scene she had just witnessed, 
she deemed it advisable not to deliver her 
son's message to Miss Monmouth till she 
was, with her and her daughter, walking 
back to the valley. 

Helen was delighted to be with Mrs. 
Graham; she had always loved her, and 
thought in childhood how glad she should 
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have been if her mother had been more 
like her ; and Mrs. Graham had ever been 
very partial to Kate. Annie remembered 
her as something she had always looked 
upon as very superior to herself. Emily 
and she had been the great friends in girl- 
hood; their tastes were more similar. But 
now that she had tasted of the cup of suf- 
fering, her heart warmed to her who had 
drank of it so deeply. 

They kept early hours at the rectory. 
Wilton was a rare one for old-fashioned 
habits and customs. The greeting between 
him and Helen was one of sincere friendship 
on both sides. He would fain have lin- 
gered longer at the table after their early 
meal was over, but he had much to com- 
plete before six o'clock, which was the hour 
for tea ; after which, he proposed to take 
Helen, with his sister, to see ^ The Grove,' 
her former home. Helen expressed her 
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desire to see agaia the rooms which had 
held those so dear to ter memory — to 
wander in the little garden, and look once 
more upon the pretty piece of water, in 
which she had so often watched her white 
swans float. She did not ^ee much altera- 
tion in Wilton; he was perhaps a little 
more precise in his manner, but as kind 
and gentle as ever. 

James Graham, who was a mere boy 
when she left England, had grown into a 
fine young man — so much difference do a 
few years make in early life. She and he 
were just the same age; but when, at 
fifteen, she had been, in appearance and in 
thought, a woman, he had been the raw,^ 
inexperienced youth. 

The present tenants of ^The Grove' were 
very old friends of the Grahams — a couple 
advanced in life, with no family, only their 
two servants, male and female. Helen 

VOI^ II. Q 
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could hardly recognize the sam^ little tdsly 
residence which had, a few years before^ 
echoed with love atid sounds of mirth. Ih^ 
light, airy* papers had, in many of th^ 
rooms, been replaced by those of larg0> 
heavy patterns; and the furiiitui*e traid 
dark, old-fashioned, and cumbrous. The 
dwelling looked altogether much smallei^ to 
Helen than it had done in the eye of W 
memory. The old man wa^ vi^ry deaf, and 
indeed, she thought, iseemed entering h^ 
second childhood. 

While Annie was bawling in his i^i^ 
through a large horn^ and he was mis^ 
taking almost every Word she said, ahd 
calling Helen Mrs. Monmouth, the lattei" 
was very glad to escape into the gardett, 
followed by Wilton. She was very sot'ry 
she had come to see the J)lace, as it was . 
she would much rather have remembered 
it the fairy-like home she had thought it. 
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And he seemed sorry that he had brought 
her there. ** He had not been there for a 
very long time/' he said, "and the old 
man iras evidently gradually decaying. 
The house had looked very different when 
they had first gone into it.'' 

In the garden there was a still greater 
change. The once neatly-raised gravel- 
walk was flattened now, and covered with 

weeds. The piece of water was thick and 

f 

muddy, and the flowers and shrubs all grew 
together in an entangled mass, looking a 
very wilderness. 

'^'^Come, let us be gone,^ said Wilton, 
" and try to forget that we have been here. 
It was wrong in me not to come here first, 
before I brought you. But I little ex- 
pected to find things as they are. The old 
man is evidently past looking to affairs as 
he ought, and his wife is, from all accounts, 
very miserly." 

q2 
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^^ Please stay a few moments!" exclaimed 
Helen, and she walked round to the side of 
the hoase where she had found the pocket- 
knife, under the pantry-window, belonging 
to the boy Malcolm Lee. 

Wilton followed her, and watched her 
wonderingly, as she stood like one trans, 
fixed, with her eyes bent on the mould. 

" May I ask what can have occurred on 
this spot to cause your present reverie?" 
he asked. 

*^Some day, I will tell you," she an- 
swered. 

*^ Why not now ? — if I may be so bold," 
he urged. 

And she did tell him, recalling to his 
mind, with averted head and faltering 
voice, the evening of the day he remem- 
bered too well. How, when fatigued fi^om 
packing, she had sauntered there, and 
found that clasp-knife, which, as she con* 
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eluded^ she said she felt positive had 
belonged to Malcolm Lee; how it had 
always haunted her, bringing such strange 
conviction to her reluctant mind that he 
must have had something to do with that 
loss, from which she dated so many suffer- 
ings, which had been the prelude to those 
so infinitely heavier. " But how could that 
be,'' she added, '* when the boy must have 
been miles away on that fearful night ?" 

He listened attentively to every word, 
merely murmuring, in answer to her ques- 
tion, * God knows/ 

She grew excited in her theme, and then 

ft 

went on to relate how, on that same even- 
ing, she had been startled by the apparition 
of Miss Mabel's face at the window on 
the terrace, when she was believed to have 
been absent from the Hall, having taken 

the boy to H . She now looked won- 

deringly at Wilton, as he shudderingly ex- 
claimed — 
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" Good (Jod ! I think I can see through 
it all/' 

"Do you know anything about that rob' 
bery? Was anything discovered? Pray 
teU me V' 

** Nothing that I know of. It is only my 
own conjecture." 

" Well, if that woman was wicked enough 
to — " muttered Helen, speaking to herself. 
*' But, oh ! poor thing ! she has indeed 
received her punishment May God foj^ve 
her I" 

^' Noble girl/' thought Wilton; old 
feelings clinging around him, as be breathed 
the influence of the pure spirit of the feir 
form before him. 

" If she had wronged you in this also, 
you would, knowing all, pray God to forgive 
her." 

" God bless you I" he said aloud. 
"What could he have meant," she 
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thought, as they left the spot, " by seeing 
through it all ?" 

That there was something regarding the 
past, in which she herself had been in some 
way connected, something in which all 
shared in the scheme to keep her in ignor- 
ance, she could not doubt. 

" I can bear this no longer," she said to 
herself. " And this very night I will show 
Truma^ that knife, at all events. This 
mystery will kill mq ; whatever may bav^ 
occurred, I am sure I can bear the know^ 
ledge of it better th^n thip sfi^pensis." 

Helen Monmouth, you do not know I 
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CHAPTER XI. 

It was nearly ten o'clock, and they were at 
their supper at the Rectory. Helen felt 
much depressed, and Annie's kind endea- 
vours to cheer her, and Wilton's quiet 
sympathy only made her feel worse. It was 
quite a relief to her to hear the carriage- 
wheels coming up the drive ; but she was 
greatly surprised when the servant an- 
nounced Sir Frederick, who said it was so 
dark a night he had not liked her to return 
home alone. A drive in the dark with only 
the flickering glare of the carriage lamps by 
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the side of him, who looked upon her early 
treasured love, the gift of her young heart as 
a * dream of fancy,' was not what Helen 
would have chosen, nor did she relish the 
idea of it at all. She was not at all in an 
enviable mood ; indeed, we must own that 
many like her poor mother who understood 
her no better, nor could read any clearer 
the depths of her heart, would have imagined 
her out of humour. The usual smile about 
her face was not there, her colour had quite 
vanished, and her eyes looked heavy and 
moody. There was one though, at that table, 
who fully understood all she was enduring 
from that little scene in the garden of the 
^ Grove,' he could well imagine her tortures 
of doubt and wounded feeling. On the other 
hand) Sir Frederick seemed less cold than 
usual. They appeared to have changed 
places. As he assisted her into the carriage 
she thanked him in a tone so frigid, that by 
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the light m the Hall, she eould see hia look 
o£ astonishment which melted directl j into 
ene of deep sorrow. At another time, 
Helen would have felt grieved at what she 
knew she bad inflicted ; but something withr 
in herj buoyed he^* up to the height of 
mwty, her spirit to the very pitqh pf outr 
raged feeling and indignation, 

*^ Has he not inflicted enough upon me ?^' 
i^}m pondered, as they drove away. ^^If 
he loves another, if b? is engaged, betrothedi 
or ought else, he might at least not keiep m» 
in ignorance of his falsehoods I " 

( Ought eke ? H^lqu Monmoutb, you ar^ 
mt prepared !) 

They ascended the hill yery gradually } it 
was very steep, and the deep light of th^ 
fia,rriage'lamp$ made the dftrlmess appqw 
more visible without, Helen had heard Sir 
Frederick give injunctions of carefulneu» t^ 
the coaQbman before closing the carris^gQ 
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(Joor. She was str^gely perverse, and 
alaiost wished some accideut might happed; 
for a$ they lent hack, sad and weary, $hQ iu** 
wardly asked, "What was life to b^r?" 
" Who would mourn her loss ? ^' 

At that moment, as if in judgment, on 
her ingratitude to Him who had preserved 
that life through $o many dangers, the 
wheel of the carriage was caught by th^ 
hanging covering of a large waggon pf hay, 
coming dowu the hill, giving it a violent 
Jerk, and threatening to upset it altogether, 
for the horses plunged and reared fetofullyi? 
The footman was dowu from the box, iU' 
stantly, and the waggoner stopped his load, 

ijtherwise- there is no knowing what might 
have been the result- The man cabled out 
^^ All right," in a halfnirunkeu tone of voice, 
aud the carriage proceeded in its ascenfc It 
had all been the work of a momeut, Uir 
jFrederick had let dowu the window Aud 
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called lustily for the waggoner to stop. 
The horses were soon brought into order, 
and when he found all was right again, he 
turned to his companion, asking her in an 
anxious voice, *4f she had been much 
alarmed?'' She only said, "No, thank you ;" 
but he could hear the beating of her heart. 
How he found her hand we cannot say, for 
in the collision, the lamps which had burnt 
from the first very badly, had both gone 
out. But he did find it, and took it. 

" Helen," he said, it was the first time 
since their meeting he had called her by her 
Christian name, " You do not seem well to- 
night.'^ 

" What can it signify," she answered, im- 
pulsively, " whether I am well or ill ? " 

" You speak bitterly," he said, and his 
deep voice shook. " But it is no more than 
I deserve. At least, than you think I de* 
serve- I have stood firm against the test, 
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fool that I was! but there were sprmgs at 
my heart, whose waters gushed in childhood. 
They surrounded me then, and closed over 
my head! My poor old doating grand- 
father ! could you but see me now ! to what 
misery have you brought me ? '' 

She had tried to disengage her hand, but 
she yielded it now willingly. 

" Selfish that I am," she exclaimed, with 
a burst of tears, "I do not know your 
troubles, and I have weighed them by my 

^* Helen," he replied, in a deep emotion, 
" Every drop, every tear you shed, falls 
upon my soul like drops of burning lead ! " 
With a desperate eflfort for composure, he 
resumed : "I have come for you early, 
purposely, if you are not too tired, 
and are willing to listen to the explanation 
of my conduct towards you, and the descrip- 
tion of my wrongs as well as your own. I 
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have given my faithRil Truman, this after- 
nooti, permission to explain to you; and 
<3ien you will pity him; whom now you 
eensure.*' 

" I shall be very, very glad to hear all,** 
replied Helen ; '* and 1 beseech you to for- 
give me, if I have judged you wrongfully." 

" I have to ask the same of you, my — 
Helen, 1 judged you wrongfully ; but this 
afternoon 1 have been undeceived. It is 
hard for tis hoth'-^-cruet for me to add — that 
for your own sake, it would have been bet- 
ter had it been a^ I imagined." 

She had released her hand. She knew to 
what he alluded. " He must have made an- 
other engagement. Perhaps his grandfather 
desired it. Why does he not tell me himself ?** 

Why J indeed! 

It was past twelve o'clock ; but there still 
sat Helen, as pale as the marble she was 
leaning against. A fire had been lit for her, 
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but its embers balut low^ in the hocrse- 
k«eper's pretty sitting-room, leading out of 
h^r bed-chamber, adjoining that of onr he^ 
roine^ She had not moved for some titnd 
— spell-bound, by all she had heard^n n 
large, ample-seated easy^chair, with her 
head resting against the mantlepiece^ and 
one hand at her heart. That old leathei^ 
ehair had been Sir Andrew's favourite seat, 
and it was treasured much by the owner oif 
those rooms in consequence. The clasp"* 
knife, Helen had kept in her box do longy 
lay on the table^ Mrs. Truman had told 
her all — all but the one ivord she dreaded 
to Utter. The revelation had temblv af- 
fected her auditor. 

"But bounds Tfuman? Irrevdc^tbty 
bound to this murdresSy did yxm say? 
Surely) no oaths or engagement c6uld be 
binding in such 4 osm I The Almighty 
would surely, in such a case, pardon a 
broken vow I " 
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" It would all be useless, my dear young 
lady," returned poor Truman, wiping her 
eyes, which she had had to do frequently 
during her relation. " The die is cast— 
his fate is sealed I '' 

" Were you the only witness to these 
oaths, which you infer, must blast his life 
for ever ? " demanded Helen, abruptly." 

" So must they," rejoined the house- 
keeper, quickly, " as you must shortly own,. 
There was one other present — ^he who tied 
the knot — ^which has been thus accursed ! ^ 

" Who was it ?" cried Helen, vehemently. 

" Old Graham," was the answer. 

"Merciful Heaven!" shrieked Helen, 
springing up, and as quickly sinking back 
into the chair again. " He is not — ^he can- 
not be ! " 

" He is 7narriedj^^ sobbed the old woman. 
" Ah ! Miss " But Helen had fainted. 

The bells of the housekeeper's-room rang 
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violently. There was a general rush, for 
both had sounded^ up-stairs and down. 
A powerful arm lifted the inanimate girl, 
and carried her to a couch in her own room. 
Servants flew in every direction for all 
kinds of restoratives, but it was a long time 
ere she regained her consciousness. At 
length, there appeared to her the dim out- 
line of Truman on her knees, chafing her 
hands with eau de Cologne, and by her side 
her maid, Annette, holding a bottle of salts, 
and, round about, various other faces; 
and among them was old John^s. 

" She is reviving," said Truman. ** Now, 
all had better leave, but you, Annette. You 
stay with me." Helen heard the stir of 
those departing; and, presently, the old 
lady telling Annette to go to the boudoir 
and fetch her vinegarette — "I know she 
likes that better than the salts," she con- 
tinued; " I quite forgot it.'' The girl went, 

VOL. IL B 
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and Helen felt relieved* There had been^ 
more than once* a hand placed upon her 
forehead. She had been too weak and famt 
tp look up and see who it was ; but it had 
felt soft and tender. She closed her eyes 
now, shuddering, and whispering audibly, 
^^ Married — poor, poor fellow I '* There 
was a warm kiss imprinted on her brow. 
'^ Whose could it be?" The faint colour 
rose, and then the deathy sickness stole over 
her again. "Pray go, sir!" she heard 
Truman say. Again she felt the breath, ^ 
— ^the lips iqKm her brow — and then the 
door closed. 

The next morning Helen break&sted 
with Mrs. Truman; she had arranged 
to do so, for the future, when without 
company. Sir Frederick always had 
that meal in his study, and seldom 
appeared at luncheon, being very often 
absent from home in the middle of the 
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day, engaged in divers affairs on his 
estate, every part of which shared in his 
constant attention, so that they would often- 
times not meet, in all probability, before 
the evening. 

Wilton Graham had not the eloquence of 
his father; but his delivery was full of 

feeling; and, on the present occasion, he 

• 

preached a very beautiful sermon. There 

were parts of it that recalled to Helen's 

mind, very forcibly the last she had heard 

there, with all the circumstances attending 

itf and these recotlections, added to the 

shock she had so recently sustained, acted 

so powerfully upon her nerves, that Mrs. 

Graham, noticing her indisposition, insisted 

upon Sir Frederick stopping at the Eectory 

for an hour, before returning home, that 

Miss Monmouth might rest, and partake of 

refreshment. This good lady had another 

reason, too, why she wished to detain him. 

B 2 
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After Helen had left the night before, 
the mother and her son had carried on a 
very earnest debate concerning her to a 
very late hour, and had had both come to 
the decision, that it was absolutely right 
that she should be entrusted with the know- 
ledge that had been given her, as we have 
seen. Helen remarked, that Mrs. Graham 
made a sign to Sir Frederick to follow her 
into the garden, where they walked toge- 
ther up and down one of the paths, seem- 
ingly deeply engaged in discussion. 

Mr. Denman had come down by the last 
train from London, on the night previous. 
It was the first time Helen had seen him. 
He looked much older than Annie, and 
very different to all her former admirers ; 
he appeared to be very fond of his wife, as 
he really was, and a very worthy man ; but 
excessively fidgetty, and, as Helen thought, 
at times querulous. There was a. ' bored ' 
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look at times in Annie's face, when he ad- 
dressed her ; and it really seemed excus- 
able; for, although perhaps he did not 
intend to do so, he was continually worry- 
ing her. 

She had been sitting in the balcony with 
Helen, talking to Wilton ; but, as soon as 
he saw her there from the garden, he called 
her to him, saying, he feared there was a 
draught there, and* she would take cold ; so 
she went very obediently and sauntered 
along by his side. 

Wilton watched Helen observing them, 
and asked her if she did not think Annie 
altered ? 

" I think she is much improved in her- 
self,'' replied Helen. 

"But she is not near so cheerful, is 
she ?" he asked. 

" No," said Helen, thoughtfully. " What 
has become of Mr. Powell ?" 
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'^ Oh ! you think that a due to her sad- 
ness—eh r 

^*I don't know, I am sure," answered 
Helen, blushing ; ^^ only I thought she was 
attached to him.'' 

" Powell is married ; he married just after 
you left England, and Annie was one of his 
wife's bridesmaids.'' 

"Ah I then she could never feel quite 
the same again, I should think." 

"You think not?" he asked, trying to 
look into her face ; but she had turned it 
from him. " Where people have been mar- 
ried, or where love has been the growth of 
years, or where it has taken root in a ma- 
tured heart, I can understand it never 
changing. But where the feelings are young 
and susceptible " 

Oh ! Wilton Graham, you are not saying 
what you mean. 

" But you do not give any credit to the 
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endurance and steadfast affection of those 
young and susceptible feelings?" asked 
Helen, in her turn raising her speaking 
eyes to his. 

He could not stand that beseeching look. 

** I give every credit," he said ; " but I 
think, in some instances, those feelings 
should be overcome." 

"Ah, there you speak rightly! You 
have touched a deeper chord," she res- 
ponded, mth a sigh. 

" And they are to be overcome," he <5on- 
tinued. " When we see the necessity, and 
resolutely endeavour to subdue them — ^not 
alone by our own power, but by the power 
sent us from above — we shall bring them 
into subjection, and they shall become 
peaceful in their sadness, like the calm after 
the whirlwind." 

His conversation had always done her 
good in years gone by. It soothed her now 
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more than she could tell. It was inter- 
rupted by the entrance of James Graham. 
He was growing very like his brother, only 
his features were much more regular, and 
he was considerably taller. Sir Frederick 
came in from the garden soon after, with 
Mrs. Graham, who kissed Helen, and told 
her that she, with Wilton, was going to 
dine at Belmore on the morrow — that 
James was going back there with them to- 
day, if she would kindly play hostess to 
him. James looked, as he felt, very much 
pleased at this arrangement. He was young 
and handsome, and certainly not proof 
against Helen's beauty. He knew there 
was some great mystery respecting Sir 
Frederick, and from those ^ bits ' which will 
drop from time to time on forbidden sub- 
jects, in a family, had pretty well divined 
the truth. He had also heard of his bro- 
ther's rejection, and thought, in his own 
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mind, there could be no harm if he were, 
in the course of a little while, to try his 
chance with the lovely heiress. But all 
this was private to his own breast, and he 
was not without the good sense to go warily 
and wisely to work, and neither by word or 
look to act prematurely. Helen regarded 
him as the same great boy she bad romped 
with when her poor father had first come to 
reside in the valley. It would have lessened 
his dignity a little, had he been aware of 
that fact; and it would have, perhaps, 
damped the ardour of his present intention. 
Wilton, although he had another curate, 
never left home on a Sunday to dine any- 
where. He thought it incumbent upon 
him to set an example, as far as he was 
able, to his parishioners ; and he had two 
other younger brothers educating for the 
Church, who were constantlv domiciled at 
his house, which rendered him the more 
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partdcolar in every action. Still, there was 
nothing absurdly austere in his views of the 
Sabbath — ^ the poor man's day of rest and 
harmless pleasure.' 

Before Helen left the rectory, Mr& 
Graham took an opportunity of leading 
her apart from the rest, and praisiqg 
her warmly and aflfectionately for the 
magnanimity with which she bore this 
(as the good creature said, with tearful 
ejeSj she trusted might prove) her *last 
earthly trial.' But she stopped short in her 
speech, for Helen's death-like, countenance 
alarmed her. Indeed, she was threatened 
with another fainting-fit ; and Mrs. Graham 
having heard from Sir Frederick how 
severe a one she had had in the night, was 
very thankful to find, after a short period, 
the cheek and lip lose their colourless hue. 
" If you love me, dear Mrs. Graham, do 
not talk of this subject." 
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She gasped. 

" I will not, my love, till you are better 
able to bear it." 

And Mrs. Graham proceeded to inform 
Helen that she had changed her plans, and 
given up her determination of returning to 
her home, in Yorkshire, with the Denmans, 
who were going very shortly; that Sir 
Frederick and she had been having a long 
talk, and she had offered to remain at her 
son's house, on Helen's account, as she 
thought it would be better, as things were, 
that the latter should have some female 
friend at hand who would ever be ready to 
come to her should she feel the need of her 
advice and society. The offer was made so 
delicately and kindly, that Helen felt ex- 
tremely grateful to Mrs. Graham, and also 
to Sir Frederick, for his acquiescence in the 
considerate proposal of the former. 
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CHAPTER XII. 

Can there be a scene more charming than 
an English harvest-field ? — when the scythe 
has done its work, and the sickle is in the 
hand of the reaper — when the com is ga- 
thered into bundles, and the sheaves are 
propped up against each other like little 
pyramids — when, from the straggling vil- 
lages, come boys and girls, young women^ 
and the old and feeble, to glean from the 
scattered remains? The sun was setting 
like a large ball of fire, and its reflection 
tinged the neighbouring fields, yet uncut, 
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making them resemble a waving sea of gold. 
There was a narrow road-way cut between 
these corn-fields and the opposite hills, 
which rose toweringly till, like grassy 
mountains, they seemed to touch the sky. 
On the topmost range there was a good 
view of the bold ocean. The road was cut 
so deeply in the undulating ground, that it 
was unperceived at first by the pensive 
stranger standing under the large tree on 
the lower hill, watching, with keen interest 
and admiration, the glowing scene before 
her. The wind had gone down with the 
sun, and left the air so tranquil that the 
very leaves of the old tree scarcely moved. 
She leant against it, seemingly fatigued in 
body; but her mind was wrapped in the 
beauties of nature around her. There was 
not a cloud' to be seen, save one dark 
streak beneath that crimson orb in the fir- 
mament : all else was of that soft ethereal 
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bliie^ so gladdening to the eye of the be- 
holder* 

^^ What a beantiful painting this would 
make ! " she thought. ^^ AU-wonda^l works 
of creation ! differing in every land, excel- 
lent in all I'' 

She closed her eyes. 

^ She bad seen the fidd of the golden grain, 
She heard the reapers' harvest strain ; 
She stood on the hill, 'neath the green pine-tree, 
And the thmi^ and the loi^ sang merrily. 
^^She had wandered long — roamed &r and wide 
O'er shores and seas ; but the ebbing tide 
Had carried her to no place where she 
Had felt the same thrill of ecstacy." 

In a dell; about a quarter of a mile dis>* 
tance from the com^field^ stood a large 
farm-house ; at leasts its ^ypendagea made, 
it appear very large, although it was ia 
itself merely a humble but comfortable 
abode; yet the out-buildings round about 
it immediately impressed one with the idea,, 
that the farm must be a very extensive 
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one^ and the live-stock immeDse. There 
was an ample porch over the doorway, of 
rustic appearance, and a bench on either 
side ; on one of which sat an old man-* 
v^ old he looked — smoking a pipe, with 

* 

a crutch by his side, and a mug of ale on 
the bench opposite. There was a very 
well-fumished parlour to the right as you 
entered, and, behind that, a good-sized 
kitchen, with wash-house and every con- 
venience attending it. To the left, there 
was a famous dairy, of ample proportions, 
extending even beyond the width of the 
house, and opening into a splendid farm- 
yard behind. The long rows of cow-houses 
and pig-sties, all so beautifully neat, and in 
such cleanliness and order, showed that no 
indifferent person, no one callous to the 
trust reposed in them, superintended there 
for the owner. It was a treat to see all 
those beautiful white turkeys, and the 
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poultry altogether appeared very fine, and 
almost innumerable. If there was cleanli- 
ness outside, it was in perfection within. 
Every milk-pan in that long row shone 

bright and clear on the fresh -scoured 

« 

wooden dresser ; and the newly-made but- 
ter tempted the longing eye, in its large, 
rolls and ornamented pats. The good dame, 
by no means young, but activity itself, 
seemed a little flurried this evening. 

" Come, Molly ! do be quick with that 
batch — roll them. Squire Darnel likes the 
rolls better than pats. That lot's for them* 
Now, be quick; brush away ! I shall neVer 
get all the milk in to-night, at this rate, 
with that dawdling Wilkins. What a time 
that Sue and Bob have been with that beer 
to the field ! Do you see anything of them, 
Harry? 

The question was addressed to a little 
boy, who was busily filling a large jug from 
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an enormous barrel of beer, Id a kind of 
brew-house opening from the dairy, 

" They've just turned the eomer of the 
kne/' shouted the little fellow^ having set 
the jug on the ground, and gone to lock 
out of the side-door. 

"Bad luek to them, if HieyVe not quipkl*' 
said the dame, angrily. 

The narrow lane alluded to termioated 
abruptly at the side of the farm-house, and 
appeajred to have been formed for l^e more 
speedy approach of carts, cattle, j&e., from 
the main road, which wouz^ eircuitoufily to 
the left of the eom-^ields. 

^^ Shall T take this |ug to the field, 
granny ?'' asked the littie boy, carrying it 
with great difficulty to the dairy^door, and 
nearly upsetting it as h§ etumbled over 
the step. 

^^Pttt it down, my king!" ^aid the 
woman, folding him in her arms, "Per* 

VOL. II. s 
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haps you and gandfiither can manage it 
between you. It most be divided, and pat 
in two smaller jags.'' 

The boy ran to the porch. ^'Grand- 
fisither is asleep,'^ he said, in a low Toioe, 
retorning. ^' And, granny, he can't carry 
the jag becaase of his cratch, yoa know." 

^^He coald in his other hand. I dare 
say he'd do it somehow, my boy." 

Harry looked very serions, and shook his 
head. '^ I'll try and carry the big jag my- 
self," he said. 

The woman pnshed his wavy, nut-brown 
hah* from off his brow, and kissed it fondly. 
"We won't distarb grandfather^ if yoa 
don't wish it. Sae shall go back with yoa 
again; but don't let her stay so long, 
there's a good boy !" 

" I won't, granny," 

There was an aristocratic bearing in this 
child, very much above the sphere to which 
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he belonged. He could not have been much 
more than four years old, but he looked 
quite six. His face was tanned with the 
sun^ and he had that robust air altogether 
of a child whose life was passed chiefly out 
of doors. But his skin under his clothes 
was delicately fair. His eyes were large 
and lustrous, and his features chiselled, 
and there was a mark of fixedness, even of 
sternness, about the small mouth which 
was very striking in one so young. He 
looked to have great strength about the 
shoulders and legs, which were of fine pro- 
portions ; and his figure, to all artistic eye, 
would have been a perfect little model. 
His dress, too, was very good — such as 
you would not have expected to find among 
the lower classes — although plain withal. 
His loose tunic was confined by a belt down 
as low as his hips, and his little drawer^, 
just reaching to his knees, had work upon 

s2 
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them. His voice had sweetness in it, but 
it was deep-toned for his age, and decisive. 

^' Here they come ! tiie loiterers V qnoth 
the dame. ^^ What in the worid have yoa 
been at ?** as tiiey i^proached the door. 

A tall, gawky-looking girl and a stapid- 
looking boy, in a shepherd's smod^, stood 
in the doorway — See and Bob. 

'^ I conld na' git him along, misi^,'' said 
Sae. '' He would na' leave the field ; he 
kept a starin' t'other side the lane.'^ 

" I'll stMe him ! What were you look- 
ing on ? Star-gazing, hey ?" 

'^ Noa, madam ! I beant s star-gazin','' 
answered the boy, grinnnig from ew to 
ear. "Only, there be'd a young ooman 
with — my eye ! — such a round tm f* point- 
to his hat. " She be'd a sittin' on the 
gate t'other side tiie lane i/dien I tdc ibe 
beer into the gleaners ; and there she be 
now — or, leastways, Sue says she's got 
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down and gone into the field. Says she to 
me (afore I give 'um the beer) — she says, 

* Who lives there ?' and she p'inted here ; 
I tould her as how you did, and she says, 

* Thank you,' and she guv me such a smile. 
'Twas like the blessed Warging on the 
window in our cheurch — it was ! Oh my ! 
but hasn't she got a big'un ? thats all ! 

^* Hold your tongue, you fool ! and go 
and milk the cows. Can't you see a lady 
dressed in the fashion but what you must 
needs go and make them remarks about 
her?" 

"Be's that eer the fashion? Lork!" 
muttered Bob, as he sidled, psul in hand, 
through the dairy, winking his eye at 
Molly. 

"Now Sue, you take this jug ; and you 
had better carry both a little way, now and 
then, when Harry gets tired." 
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" I can take both if I stop once or twice/ 
said Sue. 

But Harry persisted in carying one, part 
of the way, which he did. His grandmother 
had put him on a little Scotch cap, which 
became him well ; as she watched him for 
a few moments down the lane, she wiped 
her eye with the comer of her apron, and 
murmured — 

" Poor angel !" 

" There sits the lady,'' said Sue, as they 
approached the field. She had gone back 
to her old seat on the gate, and was gazing 
down the lane towards them. 

*' I like her !" said Harry. 

^'Howdoyou know? You am't spoke 
to her." 

^•I know that. But I like her face," 
answered Harry, in his decided tone. 

And the lady seemed equally pleased 
with his. 
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" What is your name, little boy ?'* she 
asked, getting down from the stile. 

" Harry," he replied. 

^* Harry what ?" she asked again, patting 
his cheek. 

"Sue, take the beer into the field. 
Grandmother said you were to make haste. 

"My name is Harry Carter," he con- 
tinued, turning to the lady and remember- 
ing he ought to take his hat ofi^, and make 
a bow, colouring very much the whil^ 
because he had forgotten to do so before. 

"Harry Carter I exclaimed the young 
lady, in great astonishment, " surely not." 

"Why not?" asked the little fellow, 
drawing himself up, almost proudly. " I 
have not told a story.'' 

" My dear little Harry, I am quite sure 
you would not tell me a story ! I did not 
mean that," said the lady, bending down 
and kissing him. " Only I thought there 
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was no such little Carter as you-^ntrfie so 
young." 

'^ There is a very old one over there/' 
observed the child, pointing to the farm 
house, ^' he is lame and can't walk ad &Bt 
as I can I shall take care of him when I 
£Tow old. Mr. Graham Bays I ought to/' 
" And do you know Mr. Graham ?" 
^' Yes ; of course I do. He taught me to 
read^ tna'am." 

*^ Indeed j that was very kind." 
" He is kind to everyone. But I dcm't 
love him quite as much as I do ' his Honour/ 
because he ^ves me all my clothes, and 
sometimes he takes i^e on his knee and kisses 
me, and tells me if I am ^ good boy, and 
grows up a good mati, I shall havd a &rm 
of my own, all to myself ! won't that be 
nice r 

" It will indeed. Will you take me to 
see your grandmother? Is Mrs. Carter 
your grandmother ?'' 
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'^ Yes ; and him the people call ^ Old 
Dick is my grandfather. Its him, I mean, 
I shall take care of when I'm grown a big 
man!" 

And be took hold of the lady's hand with 
his tiny one, and led her down the lane. 

Hden, for it was she-^which fact, donbfr- 
lesS) the reader hai^ discovered-^was much 
puiszled, and could not at all imagme who 
this littTe boy could be* She knew for a 
c^l^inty that Mrs. Carter had had but the 
two children, poor Paul, and Amy, and the 
latter she had understood, had died single. 
But now she remembered when i^e came to 
think about it, that when she asked Marian 
if Amy were married, she did not receive a 
direct answer^ At least, she could only 
recollect Marian saying she was dead, and 
wishing to divert her from the subject. 

^* Perhaps she married unhs^pily, or 
somei^ing, poor thing 1" she thought to 
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herself, as the child went prattling on by 
her side. He was not usually so ^ at home * 
with strangers; but that kindly beaming 
face under the large hat, took his fancy 
amazingly ; and he said in his heart, if he 
had been a little bigger, he would have 
thrashed that rude boy, Bob, for speaking 
so disrespectfully about her, in the same 
way he saw one of the men do to another 
boy, for being insolent to his gratmy the 
other day. There was only one thing 
about the strange lady disagreeable to the 
little fellow's ideas, and this was, that her 
dress was all black, and her brown straw 
hat was trimmed with ribbon of the same 
sombre hue. 

" Why don't you wear a blue gown like 
granny ?" asked he, after walking in silence 
for a few moments. 

" Because I am in mourning for my dear 
brother," was the answer, and Helen sighed 
heavily. 
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' A month bad passed since the events re-* 
6orded in the last chapter, and the letter 
containing the mournful intelligence of her 
brother's death, had arrived about a week 
after. Although she knew he could not 
live, and thought herself prepared to hear 
of her loss, the news had shocked her more 
than she had expected. He had gone off 
very suddenly at the last, and had not even 
heard of his sister's safe arrival in England 
He had died praying for her, coupled with 
the name of his wife; and poor Helen was 
left, the last leaf upon the shattered bough ! 
Every kindness had been shown her from all 
around. For the first fortnight she had 
been with Marian, who had given birth to 
a fine boy during her visit, who was to be 
her god-son, and who threatened to put 
Master Baleigh's nose regularly out of joint. 
For a few days previous to her sojourn there 
she had been staying at the Bectory, and 
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Mrs. Graham had^ like a mother, seen to the 
ordering of all her mourning for her, and 
soothed her by every act that thoughtfulness 
and affection could suggest. She had had 
during that time, many a long chat with Wil- 
ton, whose words of comfort fell like balm 
upon her grieving spirit. And while at Cari- 
ton Villa she had received a beautiful letter 
from Sir Frederick Beresford, speaking in 
terms of highest praise of his early and 
valued friend; and saying, now that he 
was gone, the charge bequeathed to him 
should be held, if possibly, more dear and 
sacred to his memory. All this was very 
gratifying, and though Helen had become 
very worn and thin with much thinking, 
and her heart felt dead within her, still, 
like dew on the parched soil, kindness had 
roused what else had relapsed into apathy, 
and she was composed, and prayed earnestly 
to grow contented with her lot. And she 
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had returned to fielmore on the day previous 
to the present one. Sir Frederick had in 
his letter begged her to remain as long as 
ever she wished at Carlton Villa, but she 
had never yet been left to herself entirely, 
since she had taken possession of her new 
home. She longed to see Nurse Carter, 
and poor old Dick, and wanted to 
wHnder about in her old haunts again. 
They had sat down to dinner alone for the 
£rst time this day, at an earlier hour than 
usual ; Sir Frederick having some business 
to transact with one of his tenants from 
London in the evening, and he was going 

on horseback to D , where he had made 

the appointment, as soon as dinner was over, 
^^ It is such a finie evening, had yoa not 
better have the carriage and go for a ride ?" 
he said, soon after they were seated. 
Helen said she should enjoy one very 
much, and accordingly h^ gave orders for it 
to be in readiness. 
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The meal bad passed off much lighter than 
she had imagined. There were some of the 
trees in the park being removed, and Sir 
Frederick addressed old John several times 
about them. She thought he did so, more 
to relieve any embarrasment she might feel, 
than for any other motive ; and he appealed 
to her once or twice for her opinion about 
them, but she could not remember exactly 
where they stood. They shut out a very 
extensive view from a grotto there, it 
seemed ; but old John appeared veiy loat^ 
to have a very fine old tree cut down, which 
he said had been so admired always by Sk* 
Andrew. 

As soon as the servants had withdrawn, 
Helen remarked that she had quite forgotten 
that part of the' park, and would walk there 
someday, soon. 

**And let me have your opinion about 
the tree, Helen — you shall decide its fate." 
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^^ Then I think; if I am to decide it^ I 
may as well do so at once. Do not have it 
cut down^ please. 

" I knew you would hold up the hand for 
mercy. It shall be as you desire. The 
tree shall stand.'' 

There was nothing in this speech of 
itself, but there was something in the tone 
of voice and manner in which it was spoken 
that made the blood mount to Helen's 
temples, and she did not raise her eyes for 
many minutes ; indeed, not till the momen- 
tary confusion had for some time subsided, 
and she had fallen into a fit of utter 

abstraction. When she did raise them, she 
found his fixed upon her. He had never 
moved them from her countenance since 
she had spoken. 

''Helen," he said, rising and takmg her 
hand — She had kept the same seat she had 
taken on the first day, on his right-hand 
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side — ^^awn is a strange &te — a bitter 
&te V he added, pntting her hand to hia 
lips. '^ I most be going, God Uess jQo/* 
Tears were in his eyes. Her own gushed 
forth as he left the room, and she was xfrj 
glad to get into the carriage and drire 
off. 

She had told the coachman to pot the 
horses np for an hour, while die nnntered 
over the hill on wMch we found her, not 
having the least idea whither she was vm^ 
dering till the appearance of the &rm fixmi 
the narrow road after descenii^g the hill, 
suggested to her mind the probability Hiat 
it might be the dwelling of the Cartera. 

The little boy looked up in her &ee 
enquiringly. 

" Do you mean your brother is dead ?'* 
he asked. 

^* Yes, Harry, gone to five with God.'* 

^^ You talk like Mn Graham does," said 
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the child ; ^' And he says we shall all see 
one another again, in the mansions of the 
Just, if we do our duty on earth," 

^* You are a very good boy to remember 
so much," said Helen. 

" But, I was thinking in bed last night," 
began Harry, very reflectiTely, " that Mr. 
Graham, is wrong, because grandpapa says 
he can't see me at aU now, he never could 
quite plainly, and he won't be able to." 

^^Is poor old Dick gone quite blind? 
Oh ! I am sorry to hear that." 

^ Do you kmow my grandfather ?" ques- 
tioned the child, greatly surprised." 

^ Yes, I knew him long ago, and your 
grandmother too. Have you not heard 
tiiem speak of Miss Helen Monmouth ?" 

"Are you Miss Monmouth? the stveety 
dear Miss Monmouth, grandmother calls 
you, and grandfather says he prays for 
you every night, because, he says, you 

VOL. II. T 
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have drank something, I forget what he 
calls it — it's out of some cup though^ and 
you've drank it so very youngy 

Helen had such a choking sensation in 
her throat, she found it difficult .to answer 
the query, "Have you?" 

"There's grandmother, in the porch," 
cried Harry, running towards her. " Here's 
the good Miss Monmouth!" 

But Nurse Carter had recognised Helen, 
and came out to greet her with many ex- 
pressions of delight at seeing her. 

"I did not think you had returned to 
the Hall, miss, from what Mr. Graham 
told us on Monday when he was down 
here." 

" I only came back yesterday, and was 
very anxious to see you and poor Dick. 
What a delightful home you appear to 
have now, Mrs. Carter. I found it out 
quite by accident coming over that hill, 
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I thought it was much further off from 
what I had heard, and intended coming 
to-morrow, but I am glad to find it is so 
near, because I can walk and see you 
sometimes." 

" There is a much nearer way across the 
fields, miss. It is full five miles by the 
road, you surely have not walked all the 
way, you will be very tired when you get 
back.'' 

Helen explained that the carriage was 
waiting for her at the public-house on the 
high road. She was then led into the sit- 
ting room, and while she partook of the new 
bread, fi^esh butter and new-laid eggs soon 
prepared for her, conversed with the old 
nurise upon the many changes that had 
taken place during the last few years. It 
would be difficult to say which countenance 
looked the most sad, for the good nurse was 

T 2 
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much affected in speaking of her young 
master^s sufferings. 

^^ At that time," she said, ^^ when he first 
returned from France, after the wicked 
creature had been removed to the mad* 
house) we all trembled for his reason — 
at least, Mrs. Truman and I, and Mr. 
George. He could not bear the sight of the 
place where such dreadfiil miseries had 
occurred. And although it was requisite 
that he should be at hand^ lor his a&irs 
were all iu such very great <fisorder, Mr. 
George urged him yerj much, and so did 
Mr. Graham, to go abroad agam, promiwig 
to see to matters for him, as well as thi^ 
could. But no--— it was no use^ he used to 
repulse tii&ai both very coldly, and seoned 
so offended if anything was said to him, that 
by degrees they left him alone, bx^ that was 
what he wanted. He seemed to cling to me 
more than anybody just at that time, and 
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would sit for hoars while I toldhim about his 
angel mother ; he said that that and hearing 
about yoU; miss, how good you had been to 
many a poor sick soul around, were his 
greatest comforts. He would never tire 
while I talked in my old-fashioned way, and 
he passed a great deal more of his time at 
fche little cottage on the orest than he did in 
his own home. Perhaps I was wrong, God 
forgive me I I believe I was to blame very 
much. But I could not bear him to be left 
alone, for sometimes, Miss Helen, his eye 
was frightful to look at, and I (perhaps 
foolishly), was fearful for the consequences 
of his great sorrows if left to himself. 
Sometimes I ponder over all that occurred, 
and there are moments when I do not 
blame myself as much as I fear I ought, for 
perhaps, direful as the calamity was tha^t 
happened, it did, by turning the current of 
his thoughts, in some degree tend to save 
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his life. My Amy (God guard her soul !) 
had been ailing for many months; Dr. 
Baines told me her right long was much 
affected; indeed he said, she had been exist- 
ing for a long time with only one. This was 
a double anxiety for me. I was afraid of her 
continuing her needle worL The sitting 
so closely, he said had been her harm, and 
to make a long story short, I used to leave 
her with Sir Frederick for some continued 
hours together. He was very good to her, 
and when I told him, which was unknown to 
her, of the precarious state she was in, every 
delicacy that could be thought of was 
afforded her. To amuse her, he began 
teaching her French. I thought that did her 
good, and led him away from his unhappy 
reflections ; and, like a fool that I was, would 
sometimes go on a Saturday with Dick in 

the cart to the market at H , and leave 

them alone nearly a whole day together. 
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Miss Monmouth, I know I am speaking to 
one whose mind is expanded wide enough 
to admit of feeUngs and opinions beyond the 
narrow notions of the great mass of human 
creatures ; frail one as another, and equally 
unable to resist temptation, they too often 
judge more hastily than our Heavenly 
Father does. I have not lived all these 
years without knowing this to be the case, 
and to that high Judge I now appeal that I 
do not wish to plead innocent, where inno- 
cence was not. My poor Amy fell ! Her 
weakness was her only fault, and out of her 
great evil, I do believe much good sprung. 
She died after the birth of that little boy." 

Helen's tears were flowing fast. Harry 
had not been in the room for some time ; 
Mrs. Carter had sent him to his grandfather, 
who was lying down on his bed ; he was 
very feeble. 

" In her last moments,*' continued Mrs, 
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Carter, " She begged that her child might 
be brought up in the sphere in which he was 
born. It had been Sir Frederick's intention 
to send him abroad when he grew old enough 
to be educated as a gentleman ; but her last 
wishes are to be attended to^ and he is eyent* 
ually to possess this farm, please Grod spares 
him. Such is the explanation, dear Miss 
Monmouth, I have been wishing to give yon 
according to Sir Frederick's orders while 
you were at Carlton Yilla. I should have 
been afraid to tell you of my own accord^ 
for fear he should sink in your estimation. 
But he said you would naturally wish to 
know who the little boy's parents were, and 
although you might look justly with shame 
upon the author of his being ; yet he should 
wish to know all, feeling that your heart 
diflFering from the many, would not despise, 
but warm with interest and compassion to- 
wards the harmless pledge of poor Amy's 
love." 
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Helen sobbed aloud. 

*•' And now my dear young lady,'' con- 
tinued the good "womBsXy scarcely less 
aflFected. " Excuse, and kindly take an old 
woman's advice. You are living in a con- 
stant state of trial and temptation. Sir 
Frederick (God bless him, poor fellow !) 
is goodness itself; but man is man, woman 
is woman. He loves you, and you love , 
him. If it be possible, live elsewhere. For 
believe me, dear Miss Helen, young hearts 
will listen to young hearts — yoimg eyes will 
meet young eyes." 

A little while after, and you might have 
seen the young child being nestled to 
Helen's bosom. It was getting late, and a 
boy was sent for the carriage. 

Helen took her leave, promising to come ^ 
either the next day, or the day after, and 
teach Harry a little hymn she had been 
repeating to him. And during her ride 
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home^ she pondered deeply, musing on the 
vicisitudes of human life. *^ Truly/' thought 
she, " This is a world of woe." 
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CHAPTER XIIL 

Helen found she could not get to the farm- 
house the next mommg, as she had made 
up her mind to do going home that evening. 
Sir Frederick had invited Mrs. Graham, 
with her two nieces, who were staying at 
the Bectory, to come early and spend the 
day at the Hall. 

Helen felt that he had done so on her 
account ; but, if the truth must be told, she 
would rather have been alone, being in no 
humour for company, particularly that of 
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strangers. But Mrs. Graham's nieces were 
both nice, affable girls, and Helen began to 
think that Sir Frederick knew her better 
than she knew herself, for the little change 

« 

seemed to do her good and raise her spirits 
a little from the weighty oppression she 
had felt over them when she awoke that 
morning. 

They came to luncheon, and then Sir 
Frederick informed her, that Wilton would 
join them at dinner^ 

Helen had always plenty to talk about to 
Mrs. Graham ; she felt she was understood by 
her better than by any other of her female 
friends. Their conversation turned upon 
the little boy at the farm-house. The 
four ladies were all walking about the 
grounds in the afbemooo^ and Mrs. Gra- 
ham's nieces had sauntered into another 
direction. 

Helen was very glad to hear what Mrs. 
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Graham bad to bbjou ike subject which 
engrossed her thoaghts^ koowing that hers 
vms an unbiassed judgment, and that she 
knew life thoroughly, and thought impar* 
tiallj. 

*^ Such things will happen, my child — 
sad though they are/^ she said ; ^^ but, as 
you say, it would be wrong in us, who, 
perhaps, should haye proved as frail as 
others, bad we been tned, to resent the 
^ins of the fathers upon the unofiending 
chiMren ; but we must teach them the more 
to pray, * Lead us not into temptation/ " 

Helen, in some embarrassment, proceeded 
to relate the advice of the old woman before 
she left the farm. Mrs. Graham heard her 
in silence, and then remarked-^ 

"Nurse Cart«' is right I>o you not 
feel that she is, Helen ?'' 

^ No, dear Mrs. Graham, not in my case. 
I should look upon myself as most guilty 
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now, were I ever in the most trifling 
thought or action to entertain any other 
sentiment towards Sir Frederick than 
that of lasting friendship. It has 
been a severe and difficult lesson to 
learn; but I trust I have accomplished 
it/' answered Helen, in a trembling 
voice. 

" I am rejoiced to hear you say so, my 
child," returned Mrs. Graham, feeling quite 
sure in her own mind that Helen had done 
no such thing. But she would not have let 
her perceive what she thought for the 
world. "It is entirely your own fault if 
you do not change your residence," said 
she, after a pause, " and live elsewhere as 
Nurse Carter says." 

Helen coloured ; she was at no loss for 
the meaning of this speech. 

" What a pretty girl, Agnes, your youngest 
niece is !" she said, quickly. 



I 
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** Yes," replied Mrs. Graham ; " we used 
to set her down for James, a little while 
ago ; but poor Jemmy is, I fear, charmed 
by the same spell as his brother — you are a 
dangerous person, Helen/' 

" Indeed," said Helen, laughing, " there 
can be no very great harm done with him, 
anyhow ; he was quite a boy when I left 
England, and he has seen so very little of 
me since my return. Eeally, dear madam, 
you must be mistaken !" 

" No, my dear Helen, I am not ; but his 
is only a slight indenture, easily eflFuced ; 
the other's, poor dear ! has been the stand- 
ing of years/' 

They were joined by the two girls now, 
and soon after went into the house; but 
the last words spoken by Mrs. Graham had 
left an echo in Helen's breast, loud and 
clear ; unlike love, it appealed to her un- 
derstanding, and claimed gratitude for such 
constancy. 
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The evening was clsse^ and tbe ladies 
were glad to draw tbeir chairs round the 
open window in the drawing-room, where 
thej sat chatting. They had left the two 
gentlemen over their wine. 

Helen looked more than usually lovely 
this evening ; she was s%htly fludied ; and 
her low boddice of black crape and bugles, 
set her transparent skin off to per&ctioiL 
She had asked Agnes to sing ; and, as the 
sisters crossed the room to tt^ piano, one 
whiq>ered to the otiwr — ^^ How very beau* 
tiful she is V 

The same thought wits prevalent, though 
unexpressed, outside the window at tiuut 
moment Sir Frederick and Wilton Gra- 
ham passed arm4n-rana alamg the terrace 
The voiceB within had drowned the sound 
of their footsteps, and Mrs. Graham gave 
a little start at tiieir sudden q^eavanocu 

"Dear me, how they made me jump, to 
be sure !'' she said. 
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'^ I aaw them coming/' stad Helen ; ^^ but 
I have often been startled in that way mj- 
sdf ^t these windows." 

They had both smiled as they passed; 
and now they walked up and down for 
mearly an hour^ conversing earnestlyt 

^j^leu moved a little furtjier from the 
wmdow, but she saw them just before she 
came in, shake hands heartily. And af^er^ 
wards, when she was playing her harp, and 
WiUoB was turning the leaves for her, she 
heard Sir Frederick say to Mrs. Grahw--^ 

" Youth is on her side ; with such love 
as his, her yielding nature would in time 
bej^et happiness," 

She was accompanying Mrs. Gjri^am's 
nieces In a duet, and could not catch that 
lady's reply ; but she presently heard the 
words-*!^ 

^^ It would not be so great <i pang to see 

YOL. JL u 
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her his wife/' fall from Sir Frederick's lips ; 
^* I know that he deserves her." 

And soon after he left the room. Wil- 
ton's manner when he bid her adieu that 
night, was more than usually tender. 

The next morning found Helen at the 
farm-house. Little Harry was seated on a 
stool beside her, and she was teaching him 
the hymn she had promised. 

He had soon learnt the first verse, and 
was repeating after her ^AU that Christ 
has done for me,' when the door opened, 
and Sir Frederick entered. 

Their mutual surprise was great at the 
unexpected meeting. He stooped down, 
and kissed the child who ran to him, saying, 
" he would go and tell Granny his honour 
had come.'' 

Whether it was the exercise of walking, 
or the fresh air of that autumnal day that 
had dyed his cheek, Helen knew not, but 
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she thought she had not seen him look so 
much like his former self for many a day. 
He sat down by her, and said — " This is 
good of you Helen, indeed V 

She did not speak — she felt she could 
not. Presently Harry returned, and said 
his grandmother had told him to ask his 
honour if he would come and see the five 
new calves, and would Miss Monmouth like 
to see them too ? 

Helen rose to follow the little fellow with 
Sir Frederick, and they found the old dame 
very busily engaged with a whole troop of 
young pigs. Helen had never been over such 
a large farm-yard before, and she was much 
pleased with all she saw. These calves 
were of a particular breed, and so also were 
the pigs, and Nurse Carter seemed very 
proud of them. Helen noticed that Sir 
Frederick held the little boy's hand all the 
time, and the child appeared to cling in- 

u 2 
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stinctivly to him, calling him once or twice^ 

" Tou dear Honour !" 

There was something touching in the ex* 
pression of the child's face, when he looked 
up into his. 

As they walked home together across 
the fields Sir Frederick broke the silence 
that had been kept up since ikej quitted 
the farm, only interrupted once or twice by 
a common-place remark, by observing in a 
melancholy tone, 

"Helen, how you must loathe man- 
kind !•' 

" Why IT she asked, in astonishment. 

^^ Because upou a mind all goodness and 
purity like your own, fhe sins of others 
must grate harshly.'' 

^*Ind^d you are mistaken. I am far 
from faultless that I should presume to 
judge others." 

" But if you were called upon to do so 
would you be lenient ?" 
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" Assuredly — ^I should be merciful, as I 
hope for mercy/' 

^^ And forgive?" 

" I hope I should if any one were to sin 
against me. But I cannot tell to what sin 
you allude/' 

'^ I will leave the explanation, and also 
the solicitation of your judgment, till some 
future day— till you are a wife, Helen, and 
I pray a happy one/' 

" Pray do not talk like that," she said 
imploringly. 

^^BiXt I must speak to you upon this 
subject, Helen. It is my duty to do so, 
and yours to listen. It may seem presump- 
tuous in one like me to address you thus ; 
but in every human heart, be it by nature 
ever so wicked, there is a golden grain or 
two scattered by Him who made it. * Honour 
and justice I trust are mine/' 

They had approached a low stile, she was 
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going to get over it but he detained her, 
and seated her gently but firmly upon the 
wooden step. 

"Our paths have been riven asunder by 
the stem decree of the Almighty," he con- 
tinued, " eternally so, to the best of our 
knowledge during this mortal life. There 
is one other who loves you — has loved you ; 
I need not say who. or for how long, because 
both are known to you." 

His voice trembled. 

Her head was bent down so that the hat 
concealed her face, but he heard the 
whisper— 

^^ Do not go on, I beseech you !" 

" Helen, I have told you it is my duty 
to speak to you upon this point, and yours 
to hear. Much have I gone through — 
much th'at has well-nigh shattered my 
reason, but I need not enter upon the past 
— it is all known to you now. My present 
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trial seems inore than I can bear, but ^ my 
strength has been mingled with my afliiction, 
and by the grace of God I shall yet be up- 
held beneath the heavy burden.' " 

" In resigning my sweet flower,*' he con- 
tinued, his voice was very unsteady now, 
" into the hands of another, I shall give 
up my claim to one who deserves her, and 
have at least the satisfaction of knowing 
that her choice fragrance will be nurtured 
tenderly, for he feels her real value." 

" I must go !" she exclaimed, starting 
up. **This is more than I can bear! 
Why — why should I marry ? Why cannot 
I be as I am ? Why—" 

She placed her little foot upon the step ; 
Her cheek was colourless. He laid his hand 
upon her shoulder. 

"Why should you waste your young 
life, Helen, in fruitless regrets and re- 
pinings ? Is not mine a sufficient sacrifice ?" 
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he spoke slowly and with mnch soleinnity. 
^'Oall the dictates of a higher power to 
your aid I I have not shrunk from my duty, 
although the fulfilment of it rends my very 
heart-strings I Flinch not from yours ! 
Fill, Helen, the place you were born to 
grace — be a wife ! — a mother ! And with 
new joys— new ties, around you, forget this 
phantom — this painful vision of your 
youth ! "" 

" Let ine go l^ she cried, bursting into 
tears. ** I cannot endure it — let me go !' 

"Not till you have promised me," he 
answered, almost sternly, " not till you have 
given me your word that you will lay all 
my words to your heart, and think over 
them quietly and calmly.*! 

" I wUl." 



^ 
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CHAPTER XIV. 

To what shall be likened the turning of fate 
in the life of man ? 

The poor doomed felon in yonder cell, 
groaning in his chains^ the one thought 
feeding on his brain, day after day, and 
night after night, till his senses get hard- 
ened, and his soul gradually becomes fami- 
liar with the coming conflict — the energies 
of his spirit wound up in preparation and 
reconciliation unto ^ Death ^ — may, in his 
last hour, on the scaffold — on the very eve 
of his execution — be released. A voice from 
the crowd may shout his innocence ! He 
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stands aghast I Where is the fabric he has 
woven so slowly, but so surely ? Gone I — 
melted into air — spectre-like — before him. 
But, as in the case of a watch, the wrenching 
key has overstrained — the spring of his spirit 
is broken ! What is life to him ? He has 
lost friends, fame, and fortune. 

Behold, also, yonder mariner, tossed upon 
the billows — clinging to the last remaining 
plank of his wrecked vessel— courting his 
doom, yet fearful. His lips move in prayer. 
He is ready to appear before his Maker I 
Behold him, by a rough breeze, carried to a 
desert shore, to pine away his allotted years 
with no human fellowship F— mourned for, 
in a distant land, as one long dead. Life 
is a living grave for Urn. 

What is it to that one, whose lips have 
been glued, and forbidden to drink of the 
cup which his soul has yearned for so 
long ?^ — whose heart a tomb of remembered 
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joys, has, with its last desperate effort of 
forebearance and submission, passed it to 
another ? Finding, when all too late, his 
lips are loosened, and permission granted — 
when he has with his own hand cast away 
the draught for ever ! Oh, God have mercy 
on him now ! 

The night was dark and starless. The 
inmates of a small hotel in the town of 

S , in Y shire, had just closed in, 

and were about retiring to rest, when a girl 
entered the room where the landlady sat 
over her hot glass, with her night-cap on, 
and partly undressed. 

" Please, ma'am," she said, with a fright- 
ened air, " I really don't think I can sleep 
in Number four," 

" Good gracious I — ^Why not ?" answered 
the testy mistress. "I suppose that the 
bed isn't soft enough now. Upon my word! 
mighty fine airs, when it comes that you're 
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to choose yoar owb room, indeed. I must 
have that bed aired to-night, anyhow ; so 
go along, and get into it. Why, you haven't 
seeoa a ghost, child 1 surely, that you look 
so scared?'' said she, noticing the giri's 
lo(^ of bewilderment. 

^^No, ma'am; only that gentleman in 
Number three does make such a dreadful 
noise, walking about with his boots — he's 
never taken them off, like any other gentle- 
man would — and tiiey creak awful — it's 
quite distressful— one might really think 
he had just come from a madhouse." 

The girl was in some degree right ; the 
occupant of Number three had come from 
a madhouse that night. One would have 
imagined that she was also correct in her 
supposition that he had just escaped — for 
he stands now maddened! What is that 
glittering in his right hand ? Great God 1 
is it a razor? Almighty Father! pour 
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down the dew of Heaven upon his scorched 
brain now! See! he reels — he totters! 
The fountain has gashed in his parched 
heart ! Blessed moistare ! The razor falls 
from his nerveless hand. Eneel^ man ! 
kneel to thy Creator! humble thee in 
the dust, in thankfulness and penitence — 
for thou art saved! '* Surely ttie wrath 
of man shall praise Thee; the remain* 
der of wrath shalt thou restrain." It 
is Sir Frederick Beresford. What does he 
do in this obscure place, unattended, without 
even a serving-man? He has been sum- 
moned hence, to find the mad woman 
has destroyed herself! the yoke of the 
murderess has been hurled from his neck ! 
Where is the flower that should have lain 
there now ? Transplanted by his own hand, 
to bloom in another soil for ever ! By every 
feeling of honour he would leave it to take 
root! 
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We will now leave him in supplication to 
Him who ^^stilleth at his pleasure^ the 
raging of the seas, and the noise of their 
waves/' and in like manner, ^^ He stills the 
tumults of the people, who would perish 
through lack of knowledge." So that 
though " the wrath of man worketh not the 
righteousness of God," it is nevertheless 
forced and compelled to minister to his 
praise. 
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CHAPTER XV. 

Helen went with Wilton to visit many of 
his poor parishioners, and the people in the 
valley, from seeing them walking about arm- 
in-arm once or twice, began to whisper to 
one another, " that things looked suspicious 
between Mr. Graham and Miss Monmouth." 
And before she returned to the Hall, the 
news of their engagement had spread over the 
whole village of D — . Helen had been at the 
Rectory for several days, during which time, 
she had walked twice up to Belmore ; but 
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nothing had been heard of Sir Frederick 
either time, and she conld not help wondering 
at his prolonged absence ; although Truman 
appeared quite satisfied that he was with bis 
relations in the south of France, she thought 
it so strange that he should not have told 
her where he was going, that she could not 
repress a feeling of uneasiness almost 
amounting to alarm concerning him. One 
circumstance which puzzled her worse than 
all^ was the fact of bis trayelling witboQt 
his valet, but when she expressed ber sur- 
prise at this to Tjruman, $be was loforxa^ 
by her, that Sir Frederick bad remarked 
after his last return from tb^ contineot^ that 
* English servants were a great botb.er 
abroad,' which tke old ladj seamed to think 
was a sufficient cau^e of bigi not taking one 
with him at the present time« Helen bad 
seen he;r guardian since her acceptance of 
Wilton's offer, and she almost dreaded the 
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meeting; yet, with the perversity of the 
human heart, she inwardly longed for it, 
An innate modesty too from the knowledge 
that those around her, were aware of all the 
particulars of her unhappy attachment, pre- 
vented her from disclosing the strange mis- 
givings she could not banish from her heart, 
and, tortured by unaccountable apprehension, 
she endured her fears in silence. His name 
had not been mentioned once during his 
visit, and she could see that Mrs. Graham 
made a point of avoiding it on several 
occasions. For the first time in her life she 
felt a slight coolness in her friendship to 
that lady, in consequence, "Perhaps she 
thinks I know where he is gone ; but she 
might suppose that I cannot help feeling a 
little anxious at his being away so long," 
she thought. The truth was that Mrs. 
Graham was very glad of his absence, think- 
ing it a good break in, as she mentally 

VOL. II. X 
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designated it, for Helen in her new position, 
and she did not wish her to think of him at 
all. But, as was perhaps natarally the case, 
this very silence made her think of him the 
more. 

" I wonder how much longer he means 
to stay away," she said to herself one morn- 
ing, half-alQud, her mind reverting to the 
old subject. " Surely, he will write to 
Truman soon. What can have become of 
him r 

The words had barely escaped her lips 
when she heard a horse's feet ; and, going 
to the window, she saw a man in the Beres- 
ford livery galloping up the drive. She 
expected he would deliver a letter; but 
she saw no sign of one ; he only said some- 
thing to the servant at the door, and the 
next minute she watched Wilton come out 
on to the path and speak with him. 

"There must be something the matter 
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— Sir Frederick must be ill !" she exclaimed, 
while her heart beat audibly. " I wonder 
if the message is for me/' 

But it was evident that it was for Wilton ; 
for, to her astonishment, he, after leaving 
the man for a few moments, who had 
alighted and stood holding the bridle, came 
out with his hat and coat on ; ' and, leaping 
on to the horse, rode off at a brisk pace, 
leaving the man to follow on foot. She 
rang for Annette, for her curiosity was be- 
yond her control ; and her indefinite fears 
became quite harrowing. 

" Is anything the matter at Belmore ?" 
she asked. 

" No, mbs," replied Annette, *' not that 
I know of. Thomas only said that Sir 
Frederick had returned late last night, and 
wished to sea. Mr. Graham, if he would be 
kind enough to go and breakfast with him." 

" Did he say how Sir Frederick was ?" 

X 2 
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^' No, miss ; and I don't think Mr. Gra- 
ham stopped to asky for he didn't even wait 
to read prayers ; but went immediately." 

**He can't be very ill then,'' thought 
Helen ; ^^ and it's a great comfort to know 
he has come back safe. I am getting very 
silly and nervous." 

" So our bird is flown ?" said Mrs. Gra- 
ham, as Helen entered the breakfast par- 
lour. 

" Yes. Is it not early to send for him ? 
I thought something must be the matter." 

"Oh! no," answered Mrs. Graham, "I 
daresay matters have gone wrong while he 
has been away — more poaching or some- 
thing. I don't think much of that Mires, 
the gamekeeper. He wants Wilton's ad- 
vice, no doubt. How he reminds me of his 
poor old grandfather ; Sir Andrew used to 
send for my dear husband, at all hours, 
during his latter years. I remember once, 
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when he was just gettmg into bed he had 
to put his things on again^ and go up to 
Belmore — ^the old man couldn't wait till the 
morning. But poor Sir Frederick ! I do 
ilot think we can be surprised at his sending 
for Wilton, considering he is his only con- 
fidential friend now Mr. George is away ; 
with all he has upon his mind, he must be 
very, tried." 

" He must indeed," echoed Helen, sigh- 
ing 

*'I have promised to go and see poor 
Geoffrey this morning for Wilton," said 
Mrs. Graham, while they were at breakfast i 
" I hear she has been very bad in the 
night — ^they hardly expected her to live." 

" That poor woman I went with him to 
see the other day ?" asked Helen. 

"The same," replied Mrs. Graham; 
." and I must tell you, Helen, what he said 
whe^ he came home, ^ that he had never 
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felt so proud and happy in his life, as when 
he saw you smoothing her pillow, poor soul, 
and putting her room neat, assisting him in 
his humble endeavours, while he read to 
her, to render her more composed in her 
pain.' " 

The ladies made two or three calls on 
their way to old Geoflfrey, and stayed so 
long with her trying to make her dirty, 
miserable abode a little more clean and 
comfortable by setting one or two of the 
wretched-looking children to work, that it 
was close upon dinner time before they got 
back to the rectory, 

"He is come in, for there's his hat," 
said Mrs. Grraham, as the servant opened 
the door. 

" Master has only just returned, ma'am," 
said the latter. 

" But we must be quick, Helen, never- 
theless, taking our things off, for he don't 
like being kept waiting/' 
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Helen ran upstairs, and had soon ar- 
ranged her toilette. Before going into 
the dining-room, she knocked at the library- 
door. 

" Come in,'* said Wilton. She observed 
his cheek was very pale ; and as he looked 
up when she went in, she could discern 
something very like a tear in his eye. He 
was sitting at the table, writing a letter, 
and he did not get up or greet her, appa- 
rently forgetting that he had not seen her 
before that day. " Sir Frederick returned 
last night, Helen," he said; "and I have 
ordered the carriage to come for you at 
four o'clock, for I was afraid of your going 
in the chaise, it looks so like rain. I think 
you had better return to Belmore to-day ; 
for, although Sir Frederick did not express 
the wish, I think he would like you to do 



so." 



"Are you not well, Wilton?" Helen 
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asked, hardlj heeding what he said, for his 
hand shook so he could scarcely hold the pen. 
^^ Let me get you something/' she continued, 
as he trembled obviously. 

" No, it is nothing ; I have only received 
news which has shaken me a little, and 
being away this morning, has thrown me all 
behindhand, and I have a great deal to do. 
This letter is of importance, and I wish to 
finish it immediately. Will you ask my 
mother to send me something in here, if you 
will excuse me fi-om the table to-day? 
And please tell her not to disturb me. I 
shall see her by-and-bye." 

Helen did as she was desired, remarking 
that she was afi'aid Wilton was not well. 

'^ Very likely one of his poor parishioners 
is dead — he feels for them all as if they 
were bis children," replied Mrs. Graham. 

But Helen thought differently — she felt 
convinced in her own mind that Wilton's 
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emotion had been caused by his interview 
with Sir Frederick, and that perhaps 
Truman's supposition was correct, and his 
aunt was dead. She had heard that he 
was very fond of her, and if he had been 
much affected when speaking of her loss she 
knew it would move Wilton greatly, for he 
was all sympathy. Still it appeared so 
strange, under existing circumstances, that 
he should himself propose her return to the 
* Hall/ And what could that urgent letter 
be about, that seemed to try his feelings so 
to write? Perhaps relative to the lady's 
death, written for Sir Frederick, who was 
grieving too much to write for himself. 
Then why had he not told her ? And a few 
hours later, when he entered the drawing- 
room, she summoned courage and asked him 
"If Sir Frederick's aunt was dead ?" He 
had regained his usual calmness of man- 
ner, but he started a little at her inquiry. 
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" Oh, dear, no ! " he replied. " Sir* Frede- 
rick has not been to France/' And so the 
matter dropped, and Helen was more at a 
loss than even 

The carriage had been waiting at the 
door for some minutes, when, after kissing 
Mrs. Graham, and taking an affectionate 
leave of her, Helen turned to wish Wilton 
good-bye. He embraced her tenderly ; but, 
as she afterwards thought, his blessing, as 
he bid her farewell, was given more with 
the manner of a father to his child, than a 
lover to his mistress. *' Oh, dear ! '' she said 
to herself, as she was being borne away from 
her future home, " how different it was to 

! Will it ever come ? Patience and 

Time — Helen Monmouth ! — Time cmd Pa- 
tience. Alas! they have not done much 
towards it yet." 

" Is Sir Frederick in his study," Helen 
asked of John, as he crossed the noble old 
hall towards it. 
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" No, miss, I don't think he is ; he went 
out into the park, and was speaking with 
Mires, the gamekeeper, not many minutes 
ago. And I'm not sure, miss, whether Mrs. 
Truman has come back. She's been over to 
the farm this morning.'^ 

" To the farm ! — what. Carter's — is any- 
thing the matter ?'' 

"Not much, miss, I believe— only, I 
think I heard the little grandchild wasn't 
very well." 

Helen ascended to the housekeeper's sit- 
ting-room. She found the old lady had 
just returned, and was very busy mixing up 
something in a little saucepan on the fire. 

" Ah ! bless your sweet face ! Welcome 

■ 

back, dear Miss Helen ! " she said. 

" Is any one ill at the farm ?" interrupted 
Helen, after acknowledging her kind recep- 
. tion. 

"Nothing particular — only little Harry 
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seems to me as if he was sickemng for the 
measles. - Dame Carter sent for me yester- 
day, and I took him over some of this stuff 
this morning, and I am now making some 
more of it. I know, from experience, it's a 
first-rate thing." 

"Does Sir Frederick know he is ifl?'' 
asked Helen. 

"No; I didn't trouble him about it, 
poor fellow! I only saw him for about 
three minutes last night, and he looked so 
wretchedly bad — ^not worse," she added, 
noticing Helen's wan cheek — " than he has 
done for some time-^ — ever since, you know, 
that night Mr. Graham came to see you/' 

" Do not speak of it," uttered Helen, in 
a voice barely above a whisper. 

" Well, my dear lady, I cannot say you 
look any better for the change," was Trur 
man's remark, after a few moments' silence, 
peering at her over her spectacles. 
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" I do feel very ill to-day y^ was Helen's 
reply, "My head aches terribly; I have 
suffered much from it of late — many nights 
I have had no sleep at all. There is such 
a curious feeling at .the back of it^ at times, 
it seems to deaden my senses/' 

" I would advise you to lie down on your 
bed for an hour," urged the housekeeper, • 
still gazing at her anxiously. " Shall I ring 
for Annette ? or shall I come and attend to 
you myself?" 

"Neither, dear Truman, thank you; I 
would be alone." 

And Helen passed through Mrs. Truman's 
apartment to her own. 

It was a boisterous afternoon ; the wind 
howled dismally in piteous wailings through 
the trees, whose leaves, robbed of their 
beauty, fading and withering, fell in myriads, 
to be swept away like discarded friends.. 
Down from the mountain rushed in torrents 
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the foaming water, drhren by the force of its 
sister element, to gash with nnwonted fury 
into the stream. 

" Why, there is Sir Frederick, sitting in 
the boat ! " called Helen, from her window. 

'' What a place to dioose on sack a day!" 
was the answer from the housekeeper's room. 
^^ It '11 be a wonder to me if he don't take 
cold. By-tbe bye, I must go and see about 
the dinner a little ; I'm sure he won't like 
this new cook's dishes." 

And Helen heard the good old woman's 
door close after her. She stood at the win- 
dow for some minutes watching the little 
boat, as it was jostled hither and thither by 
the ripples. It was very near the falls — 
too near, she thought, for anybody to sit in 
it and read a letter, as Sir Frederick was 
doing, leaving it to take its chance in those 
bubbling, restless waters. How intent he 
seemed to be on his letter ! A sudden idea 
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struck Helen that it was the same she had 
seen Wilton writing. "How ridiculous I am," 
she thought; "lam qetting quite supersti- 
tious. And turning away, she took off her dress, 
and threw on a loose white wrapper ; then, 
loosening her hair, she took a sponge, and 
sldiced with cold water her burning brow. 
Her hah* fell in large, dark, waving masses 
around her, and while drying them — for 
they were dripping now — she walked again 
to the window. 

Sir Frederick was standing up in the 
boat with, as she thought, a very excited 
air. The letter was still in his hand, and 
he held it up before him, and, ever and 
anon, he buried his face in it 

Helen was spell-bound; she could not 
move. What could its contents be to move 
him so ? Oh, how the boat was rocking ! 
The wind rose higher, and the waters 
swirled more fiercely. 
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" Why does he not sit down ?'' she cried. 
" How dangerous it looks ! Oh, heavens ! 
he does not see that great branch hanging 
there ! '' 

She opened her window and stepped out 
upon the terrace. 

" The boat is getting nearer ; it is close 
— be will be upset! Take careV^ she 
screamed. He turned suddenly, and looked 
up at the echo of her voice. In the action 
he lost his footing. The boat rolled over, 
and the whirling waters closed over his 
head ! With shrill shrieks of agony flew 
the white form down the white stone steps 
of the terrace, and in a second stood by the 
water's edge. Her arms are raised to 
heaven, and with one wild prayer for union 
—endless union — ^in a better world, she 
plunges into the stream ! 

Sir Frederick was an expert swimmer, 
and though almost stunned with the shock 
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he had received, was soon safely landed 
upon the opposite bank ^ Miss Monmouth ! ' 
* Miss Monmouth ! ' was all that he could 
hear from the crowd of horrified faces on 
the other side. 

" Good God ! is it possible ? " Yes ; he 
sees her white robe as it rises in the water. 
It is but the work of a moment to disrobe 
himself of his outer garments, and dive 
again to rescue her. Two of the men 
quickly follow the example. But he bears 
her to the shore. 
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CHAPTER XVI. 

On a couch with many coverings lies an 
emaciated figure. The features are very 
young and beautiful, but worn and sharpened 
by mental suffering. The eyes are closed, 
but, from the catching movement of the 
eyelash, it would not seem in sleep. The 
hands are folded meekly on the breast, and 
there is no sound but the hard breathing. 

It was cold and grey, and the snow- 
flakes fell thick, and the wind whistled 
shrilly on that winter's day. The shades 
of evening were falling, but it was yet quite 
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early, when the stony-looking atmosphere 
was shat out, and the fire stirred to bum 
more cheerily, the bright flame lighting up 
the thin, pinched face of the invalid. 

Old Truman was moving noiselessly about 
on tip-toe, and was seated at the table, sew- 
ing. There was a shade placed over that 
side of the lamp.nearest the sufferer ; so that 
she, whose sight had become dimmer with 
constant and midnight watching, could not 
see whether the large orbs were open or 
not. She gave many a peering glance, and 
the last one was lingering at the fragile 
figure on the sofii. 

" Are you awake, dear child */" she asked, 
at length rising and bending over her. 

The large glassy eyes were fixed upon 
her. " Yes, I have been looking at you, 
dear Truman, for the last haU-hour." A 
slight smile passed over the attenuated 

Y 2 
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face, making the kind old heart throb with 
pleasure. 

" Why, come ! we are better to-night," 
she said. 

" Yes, much better," was murmured in 
reply. " And Truman, I want you to tell 
me something." 

" Do you, dear,'' said Truman ; " what 

is it r 

" I heard Marian say, this afternoon, 
when you thought I was asleep, that that 
wretched woman was dead, and that I 
should get well sooner if you told me about 
it. Of course, I knew who she meant," 
she continued, her voice growing weaker. 
" Where, and how, did she die ?" 

Truman, thankful for this opening to the 
sad yet joyful explanation she had to give, 
recalled to Helen's mind Sir Fredrick's ab- 
sence from Belmore, and related all she 
knew of the terrible event that had taken 
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place previous to it, and how the miserable 
creature had strangled herself in her bed. 
" Her death," added she, " was a thing we 
never thought of; for her animal health — 
as we were always given to understand 
from the medical authority at Eagle House 
— was unusually good for one with her 
malady." 

" God forgive her !" came from Helen's 
ashy lips — '* pardon all her crimes, all the 
misery she has inflicted upon others, and 
her last fatal act of violence towards her- 
self. And so he is released — freed from his 
heavy bondage ! Thank God ! I praise 
Him that He hath wrought this ransom. 
And / — oh, God ! my bondage seems the 
heavier to bear. Then, that was the letter 
he was reading in the boat that fearful 
day ! Oh ! my Father — why — why was 
I spared ?" 

" Now, my child, be patient ; there is no 
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need to disquiet jourself thnsw If mj 
Helen will only look like herself I will tell 
her what will be joj and gladness for her 
to hear : if not, I shall be afraid to go on." 

^^ Joy and gladness! and can these be 
forme?" 

There was no verbal answer; but the 
small note was put into her hands, the lamp 
was held close to her, and she, in a frantic 
way, tore open the seal and read — 

" Helen, you are fi'ee ! Tour last trial 
is over. Tou will be happy now! May 
heayen bless your ftiture with his for whom 
you have gone through so much ^ Adieu ! 
The same God who has so wonderfully sup- 
ported you through the weary, toilsome 
past, shall shower blessings on your onward 
path-way to the end. Think kindly of Wil- 
ton Graham.'' And she laid her head upon 
the faithful bosom by her, and sobbed 
aloud. Truman did not thwart this gush 
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of overcharged feeling, for she believed and 
hoped it would bring relief. And she was 
right ; it did. 

Not long after, you might have seen 
Helen led. between good Truman and An- 
nette to the door of the sitting-room, her 
steps feeble, but her heart bounding, and a 
bright rosy glow upon her cheek. Who 
stands upon the hearth-rug, and now ad- 
vances, with arms stretched out, wide open 
to receive her ? Frederick Beresford ! thy 
cup of bliss is full, and thy lips may quaff 
to the dregs ! Take thy poor flower to thy 
breast ; drooping is its head, and shattered 
are its leaves, but in the warmth of thy 
bosom ^ it shall rise again.' 

He folds her to his heart in rapture. Oh, 
let us leave them ; they will be happy now. 

And Wilton Graham ? did he dash awjy 
the cup that had been held to his lips so 
temptingly, in bitterness? No, though 
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broken and dispersed around him, he ga- 

f 

thered up the scattered fragments, and 
treasured them in the hallowed shrine of 
his memory. To ponder on them in many 
a lonely hour — to put them toge.ther upon 
a future day, and to drink from a source 
unalloyed and holy. And so he dwelt 
in peace again ; the chords of the distant 
harp only lending life a charm — a melody. 
Grood, generous Wilton Graham ! are there 
many in the world like thee ? Some shake 
their heads gravely : yet, gentle reader, 
there are many such. We do not give 
credit for half the good the world possesses, 
or the sterling hearts that it contains. In 
some the pure metal lies dormant, untried, 
yet solid : untried as far as we, in our dim 
sight, can see, with our weak power to 
judge. But this power is very limited, and 
we are prone to use it harshly — too often 
misjudging one another. 



I 
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What a delicious spring morning ! It 
reminds one of that on whioh the farewell 
sermon was preached by the dear old vicar 
to the ruined family, in the little ivy-covered 
church in the valley. The good preacher is 
gone, but he is not forgotten. See the gay 
bridal party now assembling there ! They 
stand at the altar — ^the bridegroom and the 
bride. Thy flowing veil of rich lace cannot 
conceal thy beauteous face, sweet Helen — 
thy smile of contentment — thy tear of 
thankfulness! And thou, with thy fine, 
commanding form, and noble bearing, yet 
tender, beaming glance ! there is a tale in 
thine eye we love to read, of ^ triumph over 
wrong ' by stedfast faith ; of ^ protection 
and support to the fair flower at thy side ! 

Priest, why doth thy voice falter ? It is 
only a transitory failing. The full fervent 
tone and impressive manner have returned 
again. Thou hast acted a trying part, and 
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given away the opening bud^ which for a 
brief season bloomed for thee ! 

Come, village maidens, in your white 
robes, like fairies of old ! Come with your 
wreaths and garlands, your bunches of 
flowers, and strew the path-way of the 
happy pair! Form into rows on either 
side ; and as ye fling the bright blossoms, 
join your young voices in chorus, in sounds 
of harmony, and let your hearts breathe in 
the strain — 

' Winter is past-darkness is o'er ; 
Gome spring, come joy, we wiU grieve no more !' 



THE END. 
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